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WINE-MAKING IN ‘CALIFORNIA. 


No, III.--PROCESSES AND VARIETIES. 


HAT the making of wine may be 

done in a proper, as well as profi- 
table manner, every available portion of 
the grape should be made use of. All 
the juice that can be easily pressed out 
should be made into wine, and the rem- 
nants of the grapes after the pressing 
should be used to produce brandy. Un- 
fortunately for the wine-makers of the 
State, the laws and regulations made by 
Congress for governing distillers gener- 
ally, are entirely impracticable as ap- 
plied to the distillation of the product of 
grapes. These regulations have proved 
in practice to be so onerous and burden- 
some to this class of distillers, that not 
one-quarter of the brandy is manufactur- 
ed even from the refuse of the press that 
should be made. Wastefulness is never 
considered profitable, but if these Fed- 
eral regulations are carried out (as they 
are), it is almost an advantage to the 
wine- maker to throw away the leavings 
of the press. And this is just what has 
been done ever since the unwise legisla- 
tion of Congress has been enforced. The 


wine-makers everywhere, with hardly any 
exceptions, simply press out the juice as 
much as is practicable, and then throw 
away the balance, thereby losing, for 
themselves and the community, the value 
of ten proof gallons of brandy to every 
original ton of grapes. Instead of there 
being, as there should be, a small still at- 
tached to every vineyard, no matter what 
its size, there can hardly be found one to 
every hundred vineyards, under the pres- 
ent regulations. This is all wrong; and 
a strenuous, as well as united effort, 
should be made to bring Congress to a 
just understanding of the damage that 
its inapplicable rules are causing. Asa 
single illustration of the absurdity of the 
law; we will mention the capacity regu- 
latibn, This consists in making a sur- 
vey’ of the still, and fixing thereby its 
capacity for distilling per diem. Now, 
some of our wines will yield sixteen per 
cent. absolute alcohol, while the rem- 
nants from the pressings, in many in- 
starices, do not yield five per cent. The 
difference is eleven per cent. when half 
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and half are distilled, and much greater 
when more of the weaker wine is distill- 
ed; in fact, it is impossible to reach the 
Government survey with any thing but 
a right strong wine, and hence but little 
other is distilled with profit. There is 
another part of these regulations, which 
is a very heavy burden to wine-makers: 
it is that which compels them to pay the 
Internal Revenue tax upon their bran- 
dy so soon after distillation. This tax 
amounts to two-fifths of the salable value 
of the brandy, and its tendency is to 
make the producer dispose of it at the 
earliest possible opportunity. He can 
not keep it to acquire the proper quality 
by age, when, besides its original cost 
to him, he has to add one hundred per 
cent. more in the shape of a cash out- 
lay; so, instead, it is hurried upon the 
market long before it has attained any 
of the necessary qualities. The Gov- 
ernment should build, or cause to be 
built, bonded warehouses, at convenient 
distances, in the wine districts, where 


these brandies might be bonded and be 
left to attain age, and only exact the 
taxes thereon when removed, or after a 
reasonable number of years, say from 


two to four. The distillers of grapes 
throughout the State would immediately 
avail themselves of this privil ge, and in 
a few years we would seldom meet any 
raw California brandy. It is even more 
important that brandy should have age 
than wine, for when new it is uninviting, 
and even unpalatable. There is still one 
thing more which should be allowed to 
grape distillers: that of exemption of 
taxes upon all brandies exported with- 
out the limits of the United States. If 
this were done, there would hardly be a 
limit to the trade that would be carried 
on when the business of exportation 
had once properly begun. Our bran- 
dies would then be within the reach of 
the whole world— France not excepted. 
Pure and entire grape brandy could be 
sold, if exempt from taxation, at eighty 
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cents per gallon—less, even, than it is 
sold for in France. It would, from its 
very cheapness, immediately become an 
article of export to all the countries bor- 
dering upon the Pacific Ocean. All our 
pure wines and grapes would be distilled 
into brandy ; the refuse would no longer 
be thrown away ; hundreds of thousands 
of dollars would be saved to the com- 
munity, and as many more returned as 
a result of our export. Wincs them- 
selves would bring fairer prices, not be- 
ing in competition with those only fit for 
the still, and a new era of prosperity 
would begin. It is to be hoped that 
proper representations will be made to 
Congress with regard to this great inter- 
est of our State. 

As to the progress we have made in 
the improvement of the qualities of our 
brandies, it has been equal to that made 
in our wines. We have no brandies of 
any considerable age; but still, limited 
quantities are procurable which are from 
three to four years old, and which, though 
not presenting the exact taste of any 
particular brand of Cognac, nevertheless 
are just as pleasant and drinkable as 
most of them of the same age, and of 
less than one-quarter the price. It is 
not essential that our brandies resemble 
exactly any one kind of French Cognac, 
for no two brands from France are coun- 
terparts. Each house dealing in Cognac 
has adopted a certain flavoring, and they 
all differ. Our distillers have not got so 
far yet as to make a general use of flavor- 
ing in their brandies ; and we must say, 
that when these are properly distilled and 
refined, aided by reasonable age, they 
require no artificial flavoring, and be- 
come rich, mellow, and inviting. 

There have been various methods and 
processes suggested and tried, to give 
the qualities of age to brandies and 
wines. One process consists of heating 
the wines or brandies; and another, of 
freezing them. One consists of pump- 
ing air into the wine; while another 
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pumps it out. Each and all claim per- 
fection for their processes; but those 
who have tried them thoroughly have 
condemned all these expedients, as en- 
tirely inefficient in producing the bene- 
fits promised. The only change effect- 
ed was a vapid softness, that in no man- 
ner resembled the qualities acquired by 
age. Age develops the flavor, through a 
long, slow, and gradual change of the 
natural ingredients of the wine; and 
when this favor has become fully and 
agreeably developed, it is called bou- 
quet. There is no artificial process yet 
invented which can produce this result. 
It is much to be regretted that many of 
our wine-makers are so enterprising, be- 
cause they have been, and still will be, 
victimized by every sanguine process- 
inventor who comes along. Thousands 
of gallons of good wine have thus been 
spoiled annually, by people who wish 
their wines to acquire all the qualities 
that age alone can communicate. But 
we learn as we grow older; and the 
good days of these would-be inventors 
have passed. We are fast coming to 
the conclusion, that Nature’s laboratory, 
managed by Time, is the most perfect 
of all; and man can follow closely, but 
not excel, nor even equal, Nature’s si- 
lent work. 

During the first few years of grape 
culture in California, considerable quan- 
tities of wine were made, and put upon the 
market; and, as it did not find an imme- 
diate sale, the producers became almost 
disheartened. They had serious cause 
for fear, ac the California wines had not 
yet been extensively introduced, and the 
consumption was still very limited. The 
wine merchants would gladly have pur- 
chased, but the limited means they pos- 
sessed were already invested, the banks 
refused them credit, and capitalists were 
unwilling to invest their money in what 
they considered a hazardous business. 
Little did either the bankers or capital- 
ists imagine to what an extent this en- 
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terprise would be carried in a few short 
years. Neither did they know that wine 
was one of the best and safest securities 
upon which money could be loaned; for, 
instead of decreasing in value, it im- 
proves, becoming more and more valua- 
ble as it grows older, and in greater pro- 
portion than the cost of care, storage, 
and interest. But bankers and capital- 
ists begin to understand the real value 
of such security, and but little difficulty 
is now experienced by wine- merchants 
in obtaining all needed accommodation. 

The dealers of San Francisco, after 
receiving and storing the wines until 
they attain the age they desire them to 
acquire, clarify them, and then offer them 
to the trade. This is done either in 
bottles, in demijohns, or in small bar- 
rels, according to the respective class- 
es of trade they are engaged in. Very 
large quantities of wine are shipped to 
the Eastern States, via Cape Horn and 
the Isthmus of Panama. A great deal 
is also sent overland, by railroad, to the 
Territories, and the States in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. The business with these 
latter has increased in the most encour- 
aging manner, ever since the railroad 
began to carry freight. 

The reputation of California wines in 
the Eastern States is at this moment 
undergoing one of the severest trials 
that can be put upon the product of any 
country: that of palming off upon the 
confiding public spurious, inferior, and 
barefaced imitations of the same, which 
never saw the soil of our State, nor 
resemble our wines in any particular. 
This unscrupulous traffic is carried on 
openly throughout the Eastern States, 
and millions of gallons of these com- 
pounds over and above the actual prod- 
uct of this State are probably sold. It 
is of the greatest importance to our wine- 
makers to ascertain by what means this 
evil can be stopped, or at least miti- 
gated, else it will soon become difficult 
to retain the fair reputation we have al- 
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ready gained. This imposition can only 
be practiced upon those who are not ac- 
customed to our wines; and it is so un- 
skillfully manufactured that it is a mat- 
ter of surprise how any wine-drinker 
can be deceived by it. The basis is 
generally cider, while the other ingre- 
dients are alum, cream-tartar, sulphuric 
acid, catechu, sugar, water, alcohol, and 
logwood, and the resulting liquid is fla- 
vored and called wine. It is labeled 
German Hock, Chateau-Yquem, or Cal- 
ifornia White Wine, according to that 
which is most in vogue at the time of 
manufacture. 

Another circumstance, much to be re- 
gretted, is the universal custom of East- 
ern houses, who deal in California wines, 
to purchase the cheapest, not the best, of 
our wines; and these are, of course, of- 
fered to their customers as having been 
selected by themselves from the finest 
products of our State. It seems as if 
these houses aim more at the extent of 
their immediate sales than the founda- 
tion of a future reputation—striving to 
outdo each other in the decreased prices, 
and not in the superiority of the wines 
offered; every year sending out their 
agents, who purchase the lowest-priced 
wines that can be found. It will be nec- 
essary for some of our own houses of 
known reputation, in pure self-defense, 
to establish depots of their own in the 
principal cities of the East. This is 
constantly urged by Eastern men of in- 
fluence, who are all loud in their praise 
of the wines they find here, but equally 
loud in their denunciations of those which 
are sold as California wines throughout 
the Atlantic States. 

It was once thought that New York 
would be the future central distributing 
point of all our wines, but the potent in- 
fluence of the railroad has already made 
itself felt, and it now becomes more and 
more evident that San Francisco is des- 
tined to occupy that important position. 
The orders which formerly were filled in 
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New York, are now being filled in San 
Francisco; and this extends not only to 
the States of the Mississippi Valley, but 
even to those bordering on the Atlantic. 
These direct orders would be more fre- 
quent and to a larger extent, if our rates 
of interest were lower and a more ex- 
tended credit were given, as is custom- 
ary with Eastern houses. The differ- 
ence in currency also acts as a draw- 
back. But even in the face of these 
inequalities, the change is being rapidly 
effected. 

The value of our wine from any par- 
ticular district, or from the whole State, 
has not yet been definitely determined, 
and we are therefore without a positive 
wine market. The preferences of the 
consumers can alone establish true val- 
ues; and these will be ascertained by 
time and experience. The vineyards 
which rank as the very best, one year, 
may have to recede from that position 
the next season, and give the palm to 
a new vineyard, which is bearing for the 
first time, or whose superiority remains 
unknown till the comparison has been 
made. 

Our wines are generally considered 
cheap, but they are not as cheap as 
some of them should be, nor as high- 
priced as a few will surely become. It 
is of the greatest importance that we 
have wines that can be used instead ot 
tea or coffee, and at a reduced price they 
can take the place of both these articles. 
That wine is healthier and contains more 
nourishment than either, is a fact upheld 
by the most reliable chemists and physi- 
cians. Growers should not receive less 
than thei: present profits: and hence 
we suggest the necessity of planting va- 
rieties, which, at the same cost in culti- 
vation, will produce more to the acre; 
that they secure casks at a less cost, 
money at lower rates of interest, cheap- 
er labor, and more perfect machinery. 
The wine-merchant must also practice 
economy —secure low interest and in- 
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crease the amount of his sales, so that 
his profits on each gallon shall be less, 
but in the aggregate more. Itis by such 
united efforts that wine can be sold cheap- 
er to the consumer; and when this has 
been accomplished, this industry will at- 
tain that firm and importart position that 
it is destined to occupy in our commerce. 
The higher prices for certain wines will 
be established by known preferences, 
and limited by the ability to supply the 
demand. Heretofore our wines have 
reached the consumer under the too 
general and too sweeping denomination 
of “California wine.” This, however, 
is now fast being done away with, and 
each district is being recognized as pro- 
ducing certain characteristics of its own, 
and is receiving such reputation as its 
merit entitles it to. Thus, we have So- 
noma, Anaheim, Los Angeles, Napa, 
and El Dorado wines, each bearing its 
peculiar characteristics, and purchased 
on that account. Gradually the classifi- 
cation will advance, and the distinction 
made be greater among the vineyards in 
each district. Even now this distinction 
is made by several of the prominent 
wine-houses in San Francisco, who are 
willing to pay an increased percentage 
for wines from certain vineyards in the 
same district. 

We are now enabled to point out with 
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great precision the character of wine 
which our best-known districts are ca- 
pable of producing, and there are proba- 
bly but few wines made in any part of 
ithe globe whose general characteristics 
can not be reproduced very closely, in 
some portion of our State. For instance, 
Sonoma is best adapted to produce white 
iwines, resembling those of Germany; 
tthe upper part of Napa Valley and cer- 
tain portions of Santa Clara County will 
make excellent clarets; the Sacramento 
Valley, near the foot of the inclosing 
hills, is destined to produce our future 
sweet muscats; El Dorado County is 
best adapted to the production of a wine 
resembling the far-famed Burgundy; So- 
lano County produces a wine which is a 
natural port; San Joaquin and Stanis- 
laus counties give wines which closely 
resemble, both in favor and taste, the 
best Madeira, but they have to attain 
an age of from five to six years before 
this taste is sufficiently developed; Ana- 
heim and certain portions of Los An- 
geles County produce light white wines, 
which very closely resemble those of 
Chablis, in France, and they, too, must 
be some four years old before this pe- 
culiarity shows itself distinctly, and the 
last two years should be in bottle. Many 
other districts will, in time, manifest their 
characteristics, and be classified. 
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IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


HE Sultan who, at that time, held 
T the sway over Egypt, was the val- 
iant Malek al Aziz Othman, a son of the 
celebrated Saladin. His greatest proof 
of valiancy, however, was in his numer- 
ous progeny, of which the Princess Me- 
lechsala was the last and most lovely. 
The only surviving daughter of the Sul- 
tan, she was so richly gifted with Nat- 
ure’s treasures, that Court and people 
were unanimous in their praises, and the 
father’s eye could not but dote on her 
beauty. She was the pride of the Sul- 
tan’s family, her brothers even compet- 
ing with one another to show her esteem 
and affection. The grave Divan sat often 
in solemn consultation as to what prince 
to attach to Egypt’s benefit by an alli- 
ance of love. But the father cared for 
litile else than how to gratify the slight- 
est wish of his favored daughter, so as 
to keep her mind in constant bright- 
ness, lest the slightest cloud should 
cast a shadow over her pure and lovely 
face. 

The Princess had passed the first years 
of her childhood under the care of a 
nurse, who was a Christian, of Italian 
parentage. In her youth she was car- 
ried off by pirates from the shores of her 
native town, sold in Alexandria, traded 
over from one to another, until she came 
into the palace of the Sultan, where she 
became the nurse of the young Princess. 
Gifted with a good memory and a smooth 
and fluent tongue, she knew so many 
stories and tales, that the Princess de- 
lighted in them—not a thousand nights, 
but a thousand weeks. But when a girl 
has lived a thousand weeks, she is no 
more contented with strange stories: she 


begins to find material for a story of her 
own. 

Now the fairy tales gave way to vivid 
pictures of European manners and cus- 
toms; and the nurse, remembering her 
youth, gave such pleasing descriptions 
of Italy, that the tender imagination of 
her princely nursling never could forget 
these warm and glowing impressions. 
The more she grew in years, the more 
the Princess Melechsala became pas- 
sionate for European habits and orna- 
ments, and her whole appearance seem- 
ed to discard the usages of her country, 
and to lean to European fashions. 

From her childhood she loved flowers, 
and if in other things she had European 
fancies, in this one she gave proof of 
Arabian descent, that she delighted in 
expressing the feelings of her tender 
heart by significant bouquets and floral 
crowns. Yea, she contrived ingenious- 
ly to embody whole sentences and verses 
of the Alcoran by a happy combination 
of various flowers. Then she gave her 
companions the task of guessing, in which 
they seldom missed. Thus she one day 
formed a chalcedonian /ychnis in the 
form of a heart, encircled this with white 
roses and lilies, supporting it with two 
slender lilies —inclosing a beautiful an- 
emone; and when she offered it to her 
attendant ladies, they all spoke, “ Inno- 
cence of heart is above birth and beau- 
ty.” 

Father Othman rejoiced in the play- 
ful ingenuity of his beautiful daughter. 
His talents in that line.were poor. A 
strict and honest Moslem, he sympa- 
thized little with the foreign propensities 
of the fair Melechsala; but, as a tender 
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and affectionate father, he rather encour- 
aged her floral predilections. Then he 
contrived to combine these with her Eu- 
ropean tendencies, and had imagined to 
lay out for her a garden according to the 
taste of the Western nations. The idea 
struck him so as to communicate it to 
his favorite Sheik, Kiamel, pressing its 
execution with the utmost speed. 

Aware that his master’s wish was law, 
the Sheik did not care to speak of diffi- 
culties. He knew as little about a Eu- | 
ropean garden as the Sultan hse | 
and, in all Cairo, he knew not a soul 
who could assist him. Then he inquir- 
ed after a gardener among the Christian 
slaves, and got, as we have seen, the | 
wrong man for the business. No won- 
der that he felt uneasy, when beholding 
the strange reform in gardening: should 
the Sultan feel about it like himself, he 
might, at least, reckon to lose his favor. | 

The new garden had been kept a se- | 
cret for the Court. No one belonging 
to the seraglio had been allowed to see | 
it. For the Sultan wished to surprise 
his daughter on her birthday, lead her 
with pomp and ceremony into the new | 
domain, and give it to her as a royal 
present. 

The day approached, and his High- 
ness manifested the wish to see before- 
hand the new plantation, so as to be en- 
abled himself to explain to the beautiful 
Melechsala its peculiar beauties. The 
Sheik had strange misgivings, and, for 
the sake of prudence, thought of a pro- 
tecting discourse, in case the Sultan 
should feel displeased. 

“Commander of the Faithful,” said 
he, “thy wish is the line of my steps; 
my feet run where thou leadest them, 
and my hands hold firmly what thou 
confidest to them. Thou desiredst a 
garden after the Frankish fashion: here 
it is before thine eyes. These unman- 
nerly barbarians know nothing but bar- 
ren deserts, which, in their rough coun- 
try, where date nor lemon grow, and £a- 
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laf and bohobaé are unknown, they plant 
with grass and weeds. For the Proph- 
et’s curse casts the dust of barrenness 
over the fields of the Infidels, nor does 
it allow them the foretaste of Paradise, 
by the fragrant balsam of Mecca and the 
spicy fruit of Yemen.” 

The day was at his decline when the 
Sultan, accompanied by the Sheik alone, 
entered the garden. He was all expec- 
tation. The palm-tree grove had disap- 
peared, and he beheld, with the joy of 
novelty, a wide view of part of Cairo, 
the smooth-running Nile, covered with 
boats and skiffs; while, in the back- 
ground, rose the stately Pyramids and a 
chain of blue and misty mountains. A 
fresh and balmy air increased the pleas- 
ure. New objects pressed around. The 
garden was strange and foreign-looking, 
but gave him a sensation of novelty which 
the old and dreamy park, through which 
he had loitered from the years of child- 


| hood, never afforded. 


Smart Curt had judged rightly: the 
attraction of novelty did not fail its aim. 
The Sultan judged not as a connois- 
seur, but by the first impression on the 


‘senses, so easily caught by the allure- 


ment of something extraordinary. All 
seemed good and well done. Even the 
curved, unsymmetrical pathways, paved 
with cobble-stones, afforded elasticity to 
his foot, accustomed to walk on the soft 
carpets of Persia, or on green and even 
sods. He did not tire walking through 
them in all directions, and expressed his 
‘particular satisfaction with the many 
\herbs cultivated with the utmost care, 
ithough, on the other side of the wall, 
they might be found blooming at liberty 
and in greater profusion. At last, the 
Sultan sat down to rest, and spoke, with 
joyful countenance: 

| “Kiamel, thou hast not deceived my 
fondest expectation. I thought thou 
wouldst make something extraordinary 
out of that old and dreamy park—some- 
thing foreign, something different from 


| 
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what we have seen all our life. I am 
pleased with thee. Melechsala may take 
thy work as a garden after the manner 
of the Franks.” 

The Sheik was amazed, and, rejoicing 
that things went so well, he was not a 
little glad to have kept silence concern- 
ing his dissatisfaction with the artist. 
He perceived that the Sultan gave him 
all the credit, and turned the rudder of 
his eloquence to the favorable breeze. 

“ Powerful Commander of the Faith- 
ful,” said he, “thou shouldst be aware 
that thy obedient slave has pondered 
night and day how to create something 
new and unheard of—something which 
Egypt never saw—out of this old and 
decaying palm-tree grove. Sure, it was 
an inspiration of the Prophet, that I 
should form my plan after the ideal of 
the Paradise of the Faithful, for thus I 
hoped to fulfill the wish of his High- 
ness.” 

The honest Sultan had about the same 
clear perception of the Paradise of the 
Faithful as the Christian believers pos- 
sess of the Heavenly Jerusalem. At the 
mention of the Paradise, the image of 
the dark old park came before his mind, 
and this he never liked overmuch. Now 
his imagination took another turn; the 
future abode seemed at least to take a 
more cheerful appearance. He thought 
to have a model of it in the new planta- 


tion, and the garden rose in his estima-_ 


tion so high that he immediately elevat- 
ed the Sheik to the dignity of a Bey, and 
presented him with a magnificent ca/fan. 
Kiamel was a courtier, and no courtier 
ever was very conscientious. He took, 
without the least scruple, the praise which 
belonged to his agent, never said a word 
about him to the Sultan, and thought 
him more than sufficiently rewarded by 
a few asfers’ daily increase of salary. 
When the sun entered the ram—the 
sweetest season in the mild climes of 
Egypt—the “ Flower of the World” en- 
tered the garden so carefully prepared, 
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and found it entirely in agreement with 
her foreign taste. She certainly was its 
greatest ornament: even the Desert of 
Sahara, or the ice-fields in Greenland, 
would assume the appearance of an Elys- 
ium to any one beholding the sweet Me- 
lechsala, fragrant with holy innocence. 
The many flowers, by chance mixed to- 
gether in endless rows, gave occupation 
to her eyes and mind; for she created 
a sort of methodical order in the midst 
of confusion, through her ingenious al- 
lusions to their various qualities. 

Whenever the Princess visited the 
garden, all male attendants, laborers, 
planters, water-carriers, were carefully 
removed. The lovely angel, for whom 
the artist had labored, remained, there- 
fore, hidden from his eyes, however anx- 
ious he was to behold the “Flower of 
the World,” so long an enigma for his 
botanical ignorance. But the young 
lady—in this, like in other things, spurn- 
ing the national custom — became tired 
of the eunuchs, who went before her in 
solemn procession, and at last dispensed 
with their attendance, as she more than 
once a day visited the garden, which 
more and more attracted her attention. 
She often came alone, sometimes lean- 
ing on the arm of a favorite companion ; 
but always with a thin veil hiding her 
beautiful face, a light and small basket 
in the hand, walking up and down the 
alleys, and culling flowers, which she ar- 
ranged in such a way as to become the 
interpreters of her thoughts to her inti- 
mate companions. 

One morning, in the cool of the day, 
when the dew reflected yet the colors of 
the rainbow in the grass, she went to her 
Tempe, to enjoy the balmy spring. Her 
gardener was just engaged taking from 
the soil some plants which had finish- 
ed flowering, replacing them with others 
newly blooming, which he nursed care- 
fully in pots, then artistically planted, as 
if in a single night a magical vegetation 
had produced them from the earth. 
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The Princess observed with pleasure 
the ingenious device, and, discovering 
the secret, she wished to give the gar- 


dener some directions where and when 


to plant such and such flowers. 

The Count looked up, and saw the 
angel form surrounded by a halo of beau- 
ty. The apparition surprised him so 
that he dropped a flower-vase with a 
magnificent colocassia. He stood mo- 
tionless as a statue, overcome by a name- 
less emotion, bui the sweet voice of the 
Princess recalled him to his senses. 

“Christian,” said she, “have no fear: 
mine is the fault that thou art here with 
me. Go on with thy work, and range 
the plants as I tell thee.” 


“Glorious ‘Flower of the World,’” | 


answered the gardener, “before whose 
blazing beauty the brightest rose must 
pale, thou rulest here in thy firmament, 
as the queen of stars in the vault of 
heaven. A wink of thine eye gives life 
to the hand of the happiest of thy slaves, 
who kisses his chains if thou thinkest 
him worthy to fulfill thy commands.” 
Little did the Princess expect a slave 
to open his lips to her, much less that 
he would dare to pay her a compliment. 
The flowers, and not the planter, had 
drawn her attention. She now looked 
at him, and was amazed to see a man 
before her who far surpassed whatev- 
er she had seen or dreamed of manly 
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somewhat the strong arms, and damped 
the fiery gleam of the eagle eye; but 
open air, activity, and work had mended 
all, and he was, like a laurel, greening 
| with fresh vigor, after a tedious winter. 
The Princess was so partial for all 
that was foreign! She could not help 
| admiring the handsome stranger. With 
smiling lips, she told the gardener how 
to arrange, asked his advice, and talked 
as long as a floral idea was at her com- 
mand. At last she left him, but scarce- 
| ly had she made five steps, when she 
turned, and gave some more directions ; 
| then, walking through the curved path- 
ways, she called him again, sometimes 
asking a question, sometimes proposing 
an improvement. At cool of evening, 
she felt a peculiar wish to breathe the 
garden air; and scarcely began the rays 
of the morning sun to play over the wa- 
ters of the Nile, when she wished to see 
the flowers just opening in the cool of 
morning, and never failed to find the 
place where our gardener was at work, 
to give him new orders, which he was 
but too happy to fulfill. 

But one day she sought in vain for her 
Bostangi, or chief gardener. She went 
through all the pathways; she turned 
round all the rose-bushes and ever- 
greens ; she waited for him in the grot- 
to; she espied all the bowers—but in 
vain. 











beauty. 
For the Count von Gleichen was cel- | 
ebrated through all Germany for his 
good looks. Already, at the tourna- 
ment of Wurzburg, he was the ladies’ 
hero. When he opened the visor of his | 
helmet to breathe fresh air, the boldest | 
lancer lost his chance: the ladies had 
eyes only for him. And when he closed 
the visor to begin a tilt, the chastest bo- | 
som swelled, and the hearts of all were 
beating with sympathy for the magnifi- 
cent knight. It is true, seven years’ 
poison behind the iron bars had paled a | 
little the blooming cheeks, weakened | 





Then came Curt, the faithful follower 
of the Count, with a load of water. Him 
she called, and asked after the Bostangi. 

Said he, in his off-hand way, “In the 
claws of the Jewish quack, who is sure 
to make soon an end of him!” 

The tender-hearted Princess felt a 
pang. She returned to the palace, and 
her waiting-ladies saw with astonish- 
ment that their mistress had lost her 
sprightly humor. None but sorrow-bod- 
ing flowers had she gathered; and this 
she did for several days. 

And truly the Count had overworked 
himself, in his anxious desire to please 
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the Sultan’s daughter. Whether it was 
an innocent knightly impetus which 
moved him, or something else, we can 
not tell. But the fact is, he was ill, and 
it took some time before the Jewish 
Hippocrates, or rather his own strong 
constitution, made him all right. And 
in the meantime the love-bud had swell- 
ed in the heart of Melechsala. No day 
passed without pleasant talk with her 
Bostanzi. Her sweet voice enchanted 
his ear, and flattering were her words. 
But Count Ernst kept within the bounds 
of “propriety.” And as the simple- 
minded Princess had no idea of “flirt- 
ing,” they might have continued sim- 
ply in sweet intercourse, had not some- 
thing occurred which gave the whole 
affair another turn. 

On a beautiful summer evening, the 
Princess paid a visit to her garden, and, 
in joyful mood, talked with her Bostangi, 
just to talk; and when he had filled her 
little flower-basket, she went in a bower, 
and, selecting a handsome bouquet, she 
offered it to him. The Count received 
it with rapture, and placed it near his 
heart, without ever thinking that these 
flowers might have a secret meaning. 
For he knew nothing about the language 
of flowers; but she, in her simplicity, 
thought it the mother-language of all. 
So when her favorite received the bou- 
quet so respectfully, she thought he 
thanked her for her praise for faithful 
service. To test his capability of answer- 
ing her in the same language, she asked 
him for a bouquet. 

The Count was enraptured with so 
much condescension, and hurried to the 
end of the garden in a secluded bower, 
where he kept his nursery. A spicy 
plant was just in bloom —a sort of hya- 
cinth, called by the Arabs suschirumi. 
It was the first of the kind in the garden. 
With this novelty the Count meant to 
surprise his fair protectress, and, placing 
it on a large fig-leaf, he knelt down and 
offered it with humble affection. 
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But, alas! the Princess averted her 
face, and, with downcast look, placed 
the flower on the seat. Her pleasant 
humor was gone. She assumed a ma- 
jestic, somewhat proud, demeanor; and, 
after a few moments, left the bower, with- 
out taking further notice of her favorite, 
butcarrying the wuschirumi away, which 
she hid carefully under her veil. 

The Count remained thunderstruck, 
and, as a penitent, on his knees. At 
last he went home and took his supper 
with Curt, who was not the man to un- 
ravel the mystery. He passed a sleep- 
less night, and early in the morning, at 
the hour when the Princess used to visit 
the garden, he looked, and looked. But 
the gate of the seraglio remained closed; 
and so it was the second day, and so the 
third. The gate remained shut. 

Had the Count not been an ignoramus 
in the flower language, he would have 
understood. Without knowing it, he 
had made a formal declaration of love, 
by presenting her with the wuschirumi. 
This word, in Arabic, has but one rhyme 
—namely, #dskerumi, that is, “ Love- 
token;” and when an Arab wants to 
“declare his intentions,” he sends a 
friend with a muschirumi to the object 
of his love. Happily, the Princess was 
good and kind — perhaps, too, her natu- 
ral pride was under control of real love 
—else it might have cost the poor Count 
his head, and our tale would have an 
end. 

‘But, though hurt by the sudden “dec- 
laration,” the amiable Princess felt an 
echo in her heart. When she received 
the flower, a purple hue flushed her 
cheeks, her bosom heaved, shame and 
tenderness struggled; she did not know 
what to do: she would not reject the 
flower ; to accept it, was anassent. But 
tenderness triumphed; she carried the 
flower away, and the Count’s head was 
safe. 

But when the Princess was alone in 
her sleeping-room, she passed a restless 
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night. To whom could she go for ad- 
vice, without endangering the head of 
one who became daily dearer to her? 
What a night she had of it! In th 
early morning there was a general hub- 
bub among the waiting- maids. There 
she lay, pale and feverish, unable to ex- 
plain. The Court physician—the beardy 
Hippocrates—was called. Through a 
small opening in a screen, the Princess) 
passed her neatly formed arm, and even 
this was wrapped in muslin, and Hippoc- 
rates felt the feverish pulse. 

“God help me!” whispered the doc-| 
tor to the lady in waiting; “it is wrong, 
with her Highness!” He shook his 
head with professional importance, pre- 
scribed a calming toric, and foretoid 
slow fever. 

But toward noon the Princess fell into| 
a sweet slumber, from which she awoke 
in her usual mood, to the no small as-! 
tonishment of her physician. She need- 


ed no more medicine, only rest for a few, 
days. And during these days of rest, 


how she thought and pondered over the 
ways and means how to ratify the silent 
contract which she had, after all, made 
by accepting the muschirumi! Now it 
seemed all easy, then again she saw 
nothing but peril and grief tocome. But} 
all this doubting and thinking, planning) 
and scheming, confirmed her firm resolu-| 
tion to follow the dictates of her heart. 

At last the gates of the seraglio open- 
ed, and beautiful Melechsala passed 
through them, like the beaming sun, 
into the garden. The Count, from be- 
hind a jasmine - bower, saw her coming. 
Then his heart began to knock and 
hammer in his manly breast, as if he 
had run a race. Was it joy, or fear, or! 
expectation, or something else? Who 
knows ! 

The Princess sent her followers away 
—a good sign! 


who did not intend to play hide-and- 
seek; but when she was approaching, 
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She walked to the) 
bower, and found, of course, the Count, | 
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he fell with downcast eye on his knees, 
and looked as a criminal on whom the 
Judge is going to pronounce sentence. 
The Princess spoke with soft and tender 
voice : 

“ Bostangi, arise and follow me to this 
bower.” 

The Bostangi obeyed, and when the 
Princess sat down, she said: 

“The will of the Prophet be done! 
For three days and nights I have called 
on him to show mea sign if I am wrong. 
He keeps silence. He approves of the 
resolve which the dove made, to loosen 
the chain of the slave, and to nestle with 
him. The Sultan’s daughter has not 
despised the muschirumi from the hand 
of a slave. My lot is cast! Go to the 
Imam ; he will bring thee to the mosque, 
and give thee the seal of the Faithful. 
Then my father will, at my intercession, 
allow thee to grow as the Nile when it 
floods the valley. And when thou rulest 
as Bey a province, thou canst look up to 
the throne: the Sultan will not reject 
the son-in-law whom the Prophet has 
provided for his daughter.” 

The Count was thunderstruck. He 
looked at the Princess without life or 
motion. His cheeks paled, his tongue 
was tied. He understood, zz /ofo, the 
Princess’ words; but how he could be- 
come the son-in-law of the Sultan of 
Egypt, was a riddle to him. 

Not a very happy position for a lover 
whose wishes are accepted! But love, 
in its budding, gilds all, like the rising 
sun. The Princess saw, in his silence, 
an excess of rapture. Yea, her maiden 
heart spoke in its turn: had she been 
too hasty? 

“Thou art silent, Bostangi. Do not 
be astonished if the fragrance of thy 
muschirumi brings back to thee the fra- 
grance of my love: my heart has never 
known the cloak of dissimulation. Why 
should I, by wavering hope, make heavier 
the steep path which thou must ascend 
before the bridal-room opens to thee?” 
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Meanwhile the Count had come to 
himself, and as a warrior surprised in 
his. sleep by the alarm-bugle, he took 
heart, and said: 

“Glorious Flower of the World, how 
could a miserable sprig growing among 
thorns dare to bloom under thy shade ? 
Would not the watching hand of the 
gardener weed it out? When the breeze 
blows a little dust on thy royal diadem, 
are there not a hundred hands ready to 
wipe it off? How could a slave dare to 
look for the precious fruit which blooms 
in the Sultan’s garden for the happiness 
of princes? At thy command I sought 
a costly flower for thee, and found the 
muschirumt, of which I knew neither 
the name nor the mysterious meaning. 
I intended nothing but to obey.” 

The words were clear. The well-ar- 
ranged plan of our Princess went off in 
bubbles. How could a European mis- 
understand the meaning of a muschiru- 
mi offered to a lady! But the mistake 
was evident; and yet Love, once rooted 
in the little heart, knew to turn and 
twist the thing, as a seamstress does 
when she has made a wrong cut, and 
finally succeeds in making the whole 
come out pretty correct. With her beau- 
tiful hands she played with her veil, hid- 
ing her confusion, and after a few mo- 
ments’ silence, she said, with tender 
affection : 

“Thy modesty is like the violet hid- 
ing from the sunbeams, nor anxious to 
show her beautiful colors, but to be loved 
for her sweet fragrance. A happy luck 
has become the interpreter of thy heart, 
and drawn forth the affection of mine: 
thou knowest it. Follow the law of the 
Prophet, and thou art on the road to 
obtain thy wish.” 

Matters became now more and more 
clear to the Count, and the tempter, 
whom he had expected in the barred pris- 
on, came to him in the form of a winged 
Cupid, and began to press on him. He 
should deny his faith, betray his tender- 
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hearted wife, forget the pledges of chaste 
connubial love. 

Said the tempter: ‘Thou canst ex- 
change the chains of slavery with the 
bonds of love. The princely beauty of 
Egypt smiles at thee; a flame as pute 
as the fire of Vesta is burning in her 
bosom, and will destroy her shouldst 
thou, in ignorant obstinacy, refuse her 
favor. For a little time hide thy faith 
under the turban: Father Gregory can 
wash the blot off. Perhaps thou canst 
gain the maiden’s soul, and bring her to 
heavenly abodes.” 

The Count listened with some com- 
placency to the speech of the tempter, 
when his good angel pulled his ear, and 
said, “Stop listening.” And the Count, 
a brave knight as he was, ceased con- 
sulting with flesh and blood, and saw 
that he had to gain the victory in a 
hurry. 

“When the traveler has lost his way 
in the Libyan Desert,” said he, “the 
wish to quench his thirst in the cooling 
springs of the Nile were a craven wish, 
since at the end he must perish ; there- 
fore, O most lovely Princess, do not 
imagine that such a wish could arise in 
my soul: as a gnawing worm, it would 
consume my heart. Learn that in my 
home I am bound by sacred vows to a 
virtuous wife, and she the mother of 
three sweet children, who lisp the name 
of father. How could a heart, torn by 
grief and yearniag, strive for the pearl 
of Beauty, to offer her a divided love?” 

This was clear talk, and the chivalrous 
Count imagined he had decided the bat- 
tle with one well-aimed blow. He ex- 
pected the Princess to see her error, and 
give up her plan. But he was much 
mistaken. 

The handsome maiden could not be- 
lieve that the young and thrifty Count 
had no eyes for her: she knew her 
charms, and what he said about his 
heart’s situation did not at all distress 
her. A child of the Orient, she did not 
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at all expect to appropriate to herself its 
sole possession. In her eyes, the ten- 
derness of man was like a silken thread, 
which may be untwisted and divided; 
and had she not seen the Sultan’s favor- 
ites live in sisterly concord ? 

“Thou callest me the Flower of the 
World,” replied she; “but see, in this! 
garden are many blooming flowers, re-' 
joicing eye and heart with their vari- 
egated beauty; nor do I hinder thee to 
divide this joy with me. And should I 
require from thee to plant in thy own 
garden but one flower, whose constant 
view might tire thine eye? Thy wife 
shall partake of the happiness which I 
prepare for thee; thou skzlt bring her 
into thy harem ; for thy sake she will be 
my dearest companion ; for thy sake she 
will love me, too. And thy little ones 
shall be mine: I shall give them shade 
and room to take root in our country.” 

Count Ernst was touched, and, as far 
as he was concerned, might have yield- 
ed. But then Lady Ottilia—would she 
like the partnership? And, above all, 
that visit to the Imam? 

No, he could not do it! He said so, 
and the “conference” ended; yet in such 
a manner as to surmise a resumption of 
the same. 

Brave Curt had seat and voice in the 
secret musings of the Count. That even- 
ing he told him all; and we verily be- 
lieve that a love-spark had darted from 
the maiden’s heart into that of the! 
knight, and began to stir a fire which! 
the ashes of his lawful love could not} 
quench. Seven years’ absence, lost hope 
of reunion, achance of busying the thirsty 
heart anew: these three are enough to! 
cause a fermentation. 

With wondering eyes and open mouth, 
the honest squire listened; then he 
thought awhile, and spoke: 

“Sir Count, you are erased from the | 
book of the living in your country; from | 
the depths of slavery you can not escape, 
unless drawn by the bonds of love. Your 


| 
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dear lady must be dead or married. But 
to deny your faith, that’s a hard thing. 
That won’t do. Nor is it necessary. 
Nowhere is it customary for the wife to 
teach the husband. I, too, have a wife 
there at home. Well, if I lay in the 
portal of hell, I’m sure she would run 
after me, and cool me with her fan. 
Therefore, stick to it: the Princess must 
give up her lying Prophet. And as she 
loves you really, she will certainly ex- 
change her Paradise for the Christian 
Heaven.” 

Long did Curt talk and press the ne- 
cessity of forgetting older bonds, to break 
the bonds of slavery by those of love. 
But the poor fellow made a gross mis- 
take in quoting his faith in the love of 
his own wife. It reminded the Count of 
his sweet Ottilia. He became restless. 
No sleep for him that night. But toward 
dawn, exhausted by mental and bodily 
fatigue, he fell into a heavy slumber. 
He dreamt, as one is sure to dream at 
that time! He had lost one of his snow- 
white teeth, and looked with dismay in 
the mirror to see if it disfigured him very 
much. But, lo and behold! a new tooth 
had grown up, as white as all the rest, 
and the loss was not perceptible. He 
woke, and was anxious to know what 
the dream could intend. Our smart Curt 
was quick at work, and found a gypsy, 
whose business it was to explain palm 
and face, and, what was more to the 
point, to unfold the mysteries of dreams. 
The Count narrated to her his night-vis- 
ion. Long did the dark-faced sorceress 
think and speculate. At last, she said: 

“What most thou lovest, death has 
taken away, but fortune restores to 
thee.” 

Now it was clear as daylight. The 
squire was right: Ottilia had died in 
grief and sorrow. The poor widower 
suffered, but soon came to the conclu- 
sion, “It is God’s will; we must abide 
by it.” 

Considering himself free of all re- 
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straint, he began to hoist all sails, and 
intended to run his skiff with flag and 
colors, so as to reach the port of lov- 
ing happiness. When he next saw the 
Princess, she appeared to him more 
beautiful than ever; his yearning eye 
admired her elegant figure, and, as a 
goddess, she seemed to glide toward 
him. 

“ Bostangi,” said she, in musical mel- 
ody, “hast thou spoken to the Imam?” 

The Count kept a moment’s silence, 
lowered his fiery eye, put his right hand 
on the manly breast, and, bending one 
knee, he said, with decision: 

“Serene daughter of the Sultan, my 
life depends upon thy wink, but not my 
faith. The first I am ready to sacrifice 
at any time for thee. But leave me my 
faith, which is one with my soul.” 

The Princess foresaw an end of her 
lovely plans. She tried, en dernier res- 
sort, a rather powerful means: she with- 
drew the veil from her face! 

There she stood in the full splendor 
of her matchless beauty, as the sun in 
the heavens. A soft hue of red was 
spreading over her cheeks, and the pur- 
ple of her lips began to glow with height- 
ened tint; two arched eyebrows over- 
shadowed the love-speaking eyes, and 
two golden locks seemed to kiss each 
other on her lily-white bosom. The 
Count was amazed and kept silence, 
while she spoke with angel’s voice: 

“See, Bostangi, if this form pleases 
thee, and if it is worthy of the sacrifice I 
require.” 

“The form of an angel!” exclaimed 
the Count, in rapture, “and worthy to 
shine with the halo of a saint in the 
portals of the Christian heaven; and 
what empty shadows are the joys of Para- 
dise, which your Prophet promises, in 
comparison with these.” 

His words, spoken with the glow of 
real conviction, found a ready entrance 
into the open heart of the damsel, and 
the halo seemed to her a rather accept- 
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able addition to her toilet. Her oriental 
imagination caught at the idea; she de- 
sired some explanation, and you may be 
sure the Count did not fail to paint her 
the Christian heaven in glowing colors. 

May be heaven was propitious; may 
be the foreign tastes of the Princess ex- 
tended even to religion; may be the 
personal appearance of the new-fangled 
apostle had something to do with it: but 
one thing is certain, the Princess was all 
ear, and if it had not been for the ap- 
proaching evening, she would have lis- 
tened for hours more. As it was, she 
dropped a¢ /ast her veil, and returned to 
the seraglio. 

It is said that royal children learn fast. 
It may be true, we don’t know; but it is 
certain that the Sultan’s daughter knew 
in a very short time the whole Church 
system of those “enlightened” days, 
and that the tables were turned: not 
that the Count should be converted, but 
she should be converted by the Count, 
and with a direct view of culminating in 
loving union. 

But how to bring this about? She 
asked the Count, the Count asked Curt, 
who decided the matter at once. 

“Beat the iron while it is hot; tell 
the Princess of your rank and birth; 
propose to her to flee with you, to cross 
the waters, and in Thuringia to live to- 
gether, as Christian people united in 
lawful marriage.” 

The Count rejoiced in the plan, and, 
forgetting the endless difficulties to over- 
come, at his next “catechetical” lesson 
he thus addressed his pupil: 

“Thou glorious image of the holy 
Madonna, elected by Heaven from the 
midst of a reprobate people to conquer 
error and prejudice, and to receive an 
inheritance in the abodes of bliss! hast 
thou faith enough to renounce thy coun- 
try? Then prepare for a sudden flight. 
I'll lead thee to Rome, where the guard- 
ian of heaven’s gate, the Vicar of St. 
Peter, dwells. He will receive thee in 
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the bosom of the Church, and bless the 
bond of our love. Thou needst not fear 
the far-reaching arm of thy father: the 
clouds of heaven will become our ve 
sel, guarded by thousands of angels in 
visible to mortal eye. Nor will I hid 
from thee that by birth and fortune Ia 
all that the Sultan’s highest favor coul 
make me. I am a Count, a born Be 
who rules over land and people. In my 
domain are cities and villages, also pal- 
aces and strong castles. Knights a 
squires are at my command; horses an 
chariots. Free from the walls of a se- 
raglio, thou shalt rule in my country as 
a Queen.” 

The Princess took the words of the 
Count for a message from heaven: she 
had not a moment’s doubt of his truth- 
fulness, and she was not sorry that the 
“dove” should nestle with the “eagle.” 
Her warm heart, so full of pleasant im- 
ages, was as ready as whilom the people 
of Israel to cross the Red Sea. Such 
was her confidence, that she would have 
followed her guide immediately. But he 
made her understand that many things 
had to be prepared for a happy result. 

And, indeed, it was not an easy thing. 
The Princess filled her jewel-case with 
as much of her treasure as she could; 
then she exchanged her royal costume 
for a caftan, and, thus arrayed, slip- 
ped one evening, in company with her 
knight, his faithful squire, and the wa- 
ter-carrier, Veist, quite unobserved, out 
of the palace into the garden, to be- 
gin her distant journey to the far-off 
West. 

The maiden’s absence was soon ob- | 
served; her waiting- women sought her 
in vain; great was the amazement in the 
seraglio. Now and then her secret au- | 
diences with that Bostang? had excited 
comment; suspicion and fact came to- 
gether, and the ladies had to report to | 
higher authority. Judge of the Sultan’s | 
mood! As a suddenly awakened lion 
he shook, and swore by the beard of the 
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Prophet ruin and destruction to all, if 
before sundown the Princess was not 
found. The Mamelukes were ordered 
to mount, and chase in all directions; 
and a thousand oars swept over the 
broad Nile, to overtake the fugitives, 
should they have left that way. 

It seemed that nothing but a miracle 
could save them; but no miracle came. 
Curt had taken some measures which 
worked as a miracle indeed. He made 
the fugitives invisible in the darkness of 
a cellar under the house of the great 
Doctor Adullam. This honest Israelite 
honored Mercury not only as the protect- 
or of physicians, but also the patron of 
merchants and—thieves. He trafficked 
on a large scale with the Venetians in 
spices and herbs, and where there was 
a sequin to make he was at home. Our 
smart Curt had gained him with a costly 
jewel to undertake the “expedition” of 
the Count, with three followers, to Alex- 
andria, where a Venetian ship was freight- 
ing. The Count’s rank was kept from 
him, and of course Curt took care not to 
tell him that he was going to make con- 
traband of his lord and master’s daugh- 
ter. 

The Jew inspected the living cargo, 
and the handsome page dd strike him; 
but he never thought of Melechsala. 
Meantime, the news spread: the Prin- 
cess gone! Adullam’s eyes opened; 
fear and trembling seized him. But it 
was too late. To save his own life, he 
had to take all measures for a happy re- 
sult. He began by laying his living car- 
go under a strict quarantine, and waited 
till investigations relented, hope became 
faint, and zeal to find the Princess had 
cooled. Only then, he packed the cara- 
van in four neat spice- boxes, put them 
on board a Nile-boat, and sent them 
with 2 freight-list, under God’s care, to 
Alexandria. The Venetian lifted his 
anchor, and, when at sea, our friends 
were released and free. 

The Count had spoken of a host of 
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angel guardians; and really it seemed 
as if there was something of the kind. 
The four winds of heaven seemed to 
unite into one steady breeze, and the 
vessel sped like an arrow over the Med- 
iterranean waters. When the moon be- 
gan to show her crescent form for the 
second time, the contented skipper ran 
into the harbor of his native city. 

The watchful emissary of Countess 
Ottilia was always there, observing with 
anxious scrutiny any passenger from the 
Levant. He stood on his post when the 
Count and his beautiful charge came on 
shore. His master’s features were so 
well engraven in his memory, that he 
was sure to recognize him among thou- 
sands. But the outlandish costume, and 
the changes which Time works even in 
seven years, made him doubt. He near- 
ed the retinue of the stranger, and ap- 
proaching faithful Curt, he asked: 

“Comrade, where from?” 

Curt was glad to meet a countryman 
who spoke his language; but used pru- 
dence, and said: 

“From the sea.” 

“Who is the handsome cavalier?” 

“My master.” 

“From what country dost thou come ?” 

“From sunrise.” 

“Where art thou bound?” 

“For sundown.” 

“ What province?” 

“Our home.” 

“Where is it?” 

“Hundred miles away.” 

“ Answer me one question.” 

“Let us hear.” 

“Hast thou news from Count Ernst 
von Gleichen ?” 

“Why askest thou?” 

“Because.” 

“Fiddlesticks! Because what?” 

“Because I am sent through the whole 
world b~ Countess Ottilia, his wife, to 
inquire and find out if he is yet alive, 
and where.” 

This answer brought Curt to a stand- 
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still, “Wait,” said he; “perhaps the 
Chevalier knows about it.” 

He approached the Count, and whis- 
pered to him the novel tidings. You may 
imagine the mixture of our hero’s feel- 
ings! Joy and gladness at the thought 
of sweet Ottilia waiting for him; and, 
withal, a bewildering dread lest a lawful 
vnion with his lovely traveling compan- 
ion might become impossible. For a 
moment he was undecided; but the 
yearning wish to know how it was “at 
home” got the better of it, and with a 
wave of the hand he called the messen- 
ger, in whom he recognized his old and 
trusty servant, who with his tears wetted 
the hand of his master, and repeated 
over and over how rejoiced the Countess 
would be at his return. 

He guided the Count to a decent inn 
—they had no brilliant “hotels” in those 
days—and there our traveler began to 
take a view of the “situation.” The re- 
sult was, a long and graphic epistle, con- 
taining the faithful history of his slavery, 
his deliverance by the help of the Sul- 
tan’s daughter; how for thé love of him 
she had forsaken throne and country, un- 
der condition of marriage, which he had 
promised her, deceived byadream. Not 
only was this dispatch intended as a 
preparation for accepting a “copartner- 
ship,” but it urged her consent, for many 
“serious” reasons. 

Poor Ottilia! There she stood, in 
widow’s apparel, at the window, when 
the messenger spurred his flying horse 
up the steep ascent to the castle. She 
soon descried him; and when he caught 
sight of her, he lifted high the letter-bag, 
as a sign of good tidings. 

“Hast thou found him, the man of my 
heart?” she cried to the approaching 
rider. “Where is he, that I may dry 
the sweat from his brow, and give him 
rest in my faithful arms ?” 

“He is all right, my gracious lady!” 
replied the messenger. “I found him 
in Venice, whence he sent me with this 
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letter, to announce to you his arrival at 
that city.” 

The Countess broke the seal in a hur- 
ry, and when she saw her good lord’s 
writing, it was as if a breath of life came 
over her. Thrice she pressed the parch- 
ment to her breast, and thrice she touch- 
ed it with her yearning lips. Then, when 
she began to read, it was a flow of tears; 
but when she read farther and farther, 
the tears became more scarce, and, be- 
fore the epistle was finished, the fount- 
ain was dried up. 

“ Alas, that unhappy Holy War!” she 
cried. “I loaned the Holy Church a 
loaf of bread, on which the heathen 
have lived, and now I get only a crumb 
of it!” 

She lay down for a troubled night’s 
rest, and passed many sleepless hours. 
But at last a sweet slumber closed her 
eyes, and in the clear vision of a dream 
she stood at her window, and saw two 
pilgrims from the Holy Land ascending 
the curved road to the castle-gate. They 
asked hospitality, which she freely gave. 


One of them threw back the cape of his 
frock, and, behold! it was the Count, 
her lord and master, who embraced her 


with joy and eager fondness. The little 
children entered, and he took them in 
his arms and hugged them, and rejoiced 
in their growth. Meantime his compan- 
ion opened a traveling-bag, drew from 
it golden chains and bracelets of pearls 
and precious stones, and encircled with 
them the necks and arms of the little 
ones, who seemed to enjoy the costly 
presents. The Countess, in amazement 
at this liberality, asked the stranger who 
he might be. And the stranger said, 
with melodious voice: 

“Tam the Angel Raphael, the guide 
of loving hearts, and I brought thy hus- 
band from far-off countries back to thee.” 

Then the pilgrim’s cloak vanished, and 
there stood before her a shining angel’s 
form, in sky-blue, floating robe, and with 
golden wings! 

Vow. VIII.—9. 
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The Countess awoke. There was no 
gypsy sibyl, and she herself explained 
the dream. Yes, the Anzel Raphael 
was so much like the Princess Melech- 
sala, that she had no doubt but the last 
one had been shown to her under the 
angelic form. Then she considered that, 
without her, the Count might never have 
been released from slavery: he who re- 
stores a lost property to the rightful 
owner has some rights, for he might 
have kept the whole. Yes, she had 
made up her mind that she would give 
up the half of her marriage rights —she 
would be just; and forthwith she sum- 
moned her faithful messenger, who was 
soon on his way to Venice, with the full 
consent of sweet Ottilia. 

Now the question was, would Father 
Gregory consent to such a matrimonial 
anomaly? Well, to Rome they went, and 
there the Princess was receive:l into the 
bosom of the Church. The Holy Father 
rejoiced as if the kingdom of Anti-christ 
had been destroyed; and, after the bap- 
tism, wherein she received the name of 
Angelica, a solemn Ze Dewvz was sung 
in St. Peter’s. 

The Count thought it best to take the 
Pope in this good humor, and came out 
with his heart’s desire. But, alas! the 
conscience of St. Peter’s Vicar was too 
tender. The Count pleaded in vain: no 
dispensation for such a heterodox per- 
formance could be obtained. 

Anxious and sorrow‘ul was the Count. 
But Curt had thought the matter over. 
To him it seemed an easy thing for his 
lord and master to get the Princess as 
his wife, without any possible interfer- 
ence of Pope or Christian world. He 
kept his counsel to himself: he felt some- 
what afraid it might displease the loyal 
knight. At last he came out with it. 

“My dear lord,” said he, “there is 
more than one pathway to the forest. 
If the Holy Father’s tender conscience 
forbids you to have two wives, you may 
as well have a tender conscience, though 
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you are onlya layman. Conscience is a 
cloak which covers every bare spot, but 
turns with wonderful ease to every wind. 
Now the wind is contrary; well, turn 
the cloak the other way. See if you are 
not in some way or other related to the 
Countess, in a degree which the Church 
disallows. If that is the case—and such 
a thing is easily made up, if you have a 
tender conscience—the game is won. 
Get a bill of divorce, and who can hin- 
der you from marrying the Princess ?” 

The Count had listened till he well 
understood the drift of his squire’s talk ; 
then he spoke two words, short and 
clear, “Silence, rascal!” and Curt lay 
sprawling before the door, in search after 
a tooth which he seemed to have lost in 
the sudden expedition. 

“Alas, the good tooth,” he cried; 
“that’s what I:get for my faithful ser- 
vice!” 

“Alas, the confounded tooth!” re- 
peated the Count; “the tooth which I 
lost in a dream, is the cause of all my 
misery!” His heart was wavering be- 
tween self-reproach and love. He loved 
his faithful Ottilia; he loved his saving 
Angelica, and, what pained him most, 
he had given his knightly word to marry 
her. He brooded and brooded, and lost 
his jovial appearance. Angelica saw it, 
and finally resolved to try the dispensa- 
tion business herself. 

She.asked an audience from the con- 
scientious Gregory, and came veiled as 
tightly as ever oriental Princess was. 
No Roman eye had seen her, as yet, ex- 
cept the priest who baptized her. The 
Pope received the new-fledged daughter 
of the Church with great distinction, and 
offered her, not the slipper, but the palm 
of his right hand. The beautiful stran- 
ger lifted the veil a little, to touch with 
her sweet lips the blessing hand; then 
uttered her prayer with touching voice. 
But her words did not seem to go to 
the heart, but rather to take their exit 
through the other ear. Father Grego- 
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ry’s expostulations were long and se- 
rious. He showed her an excellent way 
to fulfill her heart’s desire. She might 
become a bride, indeed! She might ex- 
change the oriental veil for the con- 
vent’s veil! 

This proposal awakened in the Prin- 
cess such a dread of veils, that she tore 
hers down, fell on her knees before the 
Holy Father, lifted her arms and weep- 
ing eyes on high, and besought him, in 
fervent accents, not to force her maiden 
heart, which was pledged, for once and 
forever. 

Her surpassing beauty electrified all 
who were present, and the pearling tears 
in her uplifted eyes fell upon the heart 
of Father Gregory as burning naphtha 
drops, for a moment lighted the few re- 
mainders of earthly cinders, and warm- 
ed it into benevolence for the pleading 
beauty. 

“Tn three days,” said he, “thou shalt 
know if thy prayer is acceptable to the 
Holy Mother.” 

Ther he ealled a congregation of all 
the casuists in Rome, locked them up 
in the Rotunda, allowed them each a 
loaf of bread and a flask of wine, and 
told them they would not be released 
unless they came out with a unanimous 
verdict. That kind of jury is apt to dis- 
cuss and bother much, as long as the 
stomach is quiet. But when the bread 
and wine began to fail, and the hungry 
casuists, some way or other, were in- 
formed that the Count had prepared a 
splendid repast to regale the jury and 
all their clerical friends, the balance be- 
gan to strike, and, happily, in favor of the 
Count. The dispensation was made out 
in proper form, but not without a deep 
dive of Angelica’s hand in the Egyptian 
treasure-box. Father Gregory gave the 
noble couple his blessing, and sent the 
lovers away with full permission to leave 
St. Peter’s patrimony, and in the Count’s 
domain to celebrate their marriage. 

When the Count had crossed the Alps, 
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and breathed his native air, how sweet 
and glad his heart began to be, how he 
swung himself on his Neapolitan cours- 
er, and, leaving the Princess under the 
care of Curt, to continue her journey at 
ease, how joyfully he trotted with clumsy 
Veist to reach his native home! And 
when, on the far horizon, he discovered 
the three Gleichen castles, how his man- 
ly heart began to beat! He thought to 
surprise the sweet Countess Ottilia; but 
rumor had gone far ahead, and with a nu- 
merous train of cavaliers and ladies she 
met him, half a day’s journey from the 
castle, in a valley which to this day is 
called Freiidenthal—that is, the “ Val- 
ley of Joy.” 

Sweet and loving was their meeting, 
after so many years! And when in Ot- 
tilia’s bosom a secret pang would arise, 
she scolded herself for it, as ungrateful 
toward the angel form to whom she owed 
her actual bliss. Yea, she rued her first 
murmurings, and resolved to do a peni- 
tential work. You remember the very 
broad bedstead in the ruins? Well, she 
had it made, and adorned it with a splen- 
did canopy whereon the Angel Raphael 
was painted, as he appeared to her in the 
dream, next to the Count, in pilgrim’s 
dress. 

After a few days the Princess arrived, 
and was received as a royal bride by the 
Count and numerous attendants. Ottilia 
welcomed her with open arms, and made 
her at home in the residential castle. 
Meanwhile the Count went to Erfurt, to 


arrange the marriage ceremony with the 
Bishop. The good prelate was amazed, 
and said, “No such thing!” But when 
the Count came out with the original 
Papal dispensation, the Bishop’s mouth 
was sealed, and the happy day settled 
upon. 

It was a day of pomp and splendor. 
Ottilia was to give the bride away, and, 
as a loving mother, she spared no ex- 
pense. The counts and knights from 
Thuringia were gathered in bright ar- 
ray. And before the Count led his bride 
to the altar, she opened her jewel-case, 
and presented him with all her jewels as 
her dowry, while the Count settled on 
her the castle of Ehrenstein. A myrtle 
branch was twined in the golden diadem, 
which the Sultan’s daughter then and 
thereafter wore as a mark of her noble 
birth, on which account the vassals call!- 
ed her always “the Queen,” and served 
and honored her as a queen. 

In love and harmony they lived to- 
gether many and many a year. Arfeel- 
ica remained childless, but loved and 
fostered Ottilia’s children as if they were 
her own. She was the first to fade away 
in the fall of life; then Ottilia departed, 
and the sorrowing widower followed after 
a few months. 

As they had lived together, so they 
rested in death; and now you under- 
stand the threefold monument on the 
grave-stone which you have seen before 
the Gleichen altar, in St. Peter’s, at Er- 
furt. 
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AT SEA. 


ScenE:—A ship at midnight in mid ocean. The poet paces the deck, and soliloguizes : 


Upon the universal sea 

Where dubious waters compass me, 
Alone the narrow deck I pace; 
Alone, between the pencil - spars, 
With wakeful eye and sad, I trace 
A thousand torches of the chase: 
The shining belt with jewels three, 
The melancholy, brooding stars — 
Those living symbols of eternity. 


What purpose pilots us aright 
Between the fires of day and day, 
Through trackless deserts of the night, 
Stretching in darkness far away? 

The slender needle’s quivering lance 

Forever swinging to the pole — 

A shadow of the sun, perchance, 

Caught in our glasses--is the whole 

Of our dependence. Flights of cloud 

Obscure the sun from hour to hour; 

The compass reels, the tempests lower! 

Then is our hope but in the hand 

Of Him who succors His avowed, 

As well at sea as on the land: 

His sun! His sea! His finger holds 

The needle to the north; His eye 

Shall watch us as His love enfolds— 

These are the meagre crumbs that feed 

A hungry spirit in its need, 

When all the worlds can scarcely glut its 
greed! 


My restless soul no promise quells ; 
I question, though not understood ; 
I seek these solemn sentinels: 
Ve dear, celestial sisterhood, 
Oh, tell me of the dread unknown! 
Why do ye hold yourselves aloof? 
I question as I watch alone; 
Your silence is my sore reproof, 
Ye mark where’er the vessels pass 
Upon these quaking seas of glass ; 
What if the tempests bear us deep 
Into the grave’s profound embrace? 
Peaceful that happy hour of sleep 





For me, and dear that resting - place, 
Could I, for once, but look upon His face! 


Oh, spirits! are ye near me now? 
A phantom form about me clings ; 
The waters sigh beneath the prow, 
And in the wroth wave’s foamy crest 
I see a robe’s white flutterings ; 
And in the south wind’s soft behest, 
I know the shelter of your hovering wings! 


Oh, Faith! how sweet thy ministry, 
And yet how frail! Oh, Unbelief! 
Happy the heart that knows not thee ; 
For, knowing, shall his peace be brief! 
Oh, Trust! what fallacy is this 
That lures me with its dream of bliss? 
The voice of Truth may prophesy, 

And Wisdom know the voice as such, 
Yet tell me that the Christ is by — 
Though [ should feel His presence mgh, 
Show me the wounds that I may touch! 
When shall I know the trust of youth— 
The perfect trust that questions not? 
When half the queries are forgot, 

Or dumb before the shining face of Truth! 


I scan the universe for one 
Faint spark of hope, to me a sun 
In whose warm ray I am content: 
No answer does the welkin make; 
The silent hour is slowly spent; 
The phosphor sheds its golden flake 
Down the swift snow-path in our wake; 
The sharp- finned waves with ceaseless toil 
Chase the wild sea-bird in his flight, 
But, panting, hiss in slow recoil, 
Flecking the waves with fleecy spoil, 
And echoing the chorus of the night. 


The shrill winds pipe the rigging through; 
The mottled sky is blandly blue ; 
The canvas swells before the gale ; 
The spray shoots past the weather - rail 
In sudden puffs, like showers of hail ; 
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The timbers creak in every seam ; 

I hear the fretful storm - birds scream, 

The sudden snorting of the whale, 

And wake as from a dull and _ tedious 
dream. 


My heart cries with its ceaseless cry — 
Oh, blessed peace the gods deny — 
Upon the threatening deep to feel 
His presence near; to know that when 
The waters clasp our sliding keel 
His spirit walks the wave again! 
To-morrow! That to-morrow brings 
No succor to the soul that clings 
Unto the floating straw of things. 

Oh, that the heart might feel the heat 
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Of one whose faith is all complete — 
A living heat that is not slow 

To warm it to the rosy glow 

Of livid Saturn in his fiery rings! 


Anon along the wakeful sky 
The morning beams begin to play ; 
A flying-fish skims swiftly by, 
As pallid as the glow-worm’s ray; 
The moon’s frail shadow softly rocks 
In silence on the waters gray ; 
And one impassioned star, with locks 
That flame from off its forehead fair, 
Sears the dead shadows of the air, 
And, rushing headlong in dismay, 
Stems the pale torrent of the milky -way! 
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ace, in St. Petersburg, is a square 
building, in Louis-Quatorze style, that 
stands close upon the river Neva. It is 
the home of the imperial family, every 
year, from October till June. It measures 
upward of seven hundred feet in front. 
Just opposite, on the north bank of the 
river, the citadel opposes its ramparts to 
the left, and to the right the cathedral 
spire shoots into the heavens, indicating 
the church where rest the Romanofts, 
real or supposititious, from the days of 
Peter the Great. On the south, the 
“Isaac Plain” spreads itself abroad, as 
if for the purpose of adding grandeur, 
by contrast, to the granite column erect- 
ed to the memory of “the Good Alex- 
ander.” Although there is a capacious 
court-yard in the centre, the palace is 
still large enough to lodge six thousand 
persons — the largest royal residence, in 
fact, in Europe. 

A tale is current in St. Petersburg, that 
may give some idea of the vastness of 
this Winter Palace: Forty-three watch- 
men were stationed along the roofs. Ex- 
posed to the inclemencies of the weath- 
er, they, very naturally, built huts under 


Laan KO-CELO, or Winter Pal- 


the shelter of the chimney - stacks; and, 
being lonely after a time, they brought 
thither their wives and children, and 
commenced housekeeping. A little col- 
ony, unknown to and above law, was 
gradually formed. It prospered ; and, as 
its numbers and wants increased, a yard 
for hens and geese, cotes for doves, a 
paddock for goats, and sties for swine, 
were introduced. Finally, a cow was 
got up; but, whether she lowed for her 
calf, or was restive from her altitude, 
the fact became known to the Czar, and 
forthwith a clearance was effected. 

One forenoon, during last autumn, the 
writer visited this famous palace, in com- 
pany with an American friend who spoke 
Russ. The sentry, at the door through 
which we entered, was stationed there, 
and could not guide us. Up flights 
of marble steps, across spacious halls, 
through vast, empty passages—our foot- 
steps resounding at every tread—we kept 
proceeding on, alarmed at the noise we 
could not help, without finding the céce- 
rone we needed. There were servants 
everywhere, dusting walls, burnishing 
banisters, sweeping floors, but no one 
could give us the information we sought. 
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Forward we went, putting the question 
to every one we met, uutil, fairly tired, 
we stumbled on the whereabout of the 
guide to the palace. 

He was a civil man, and gave us rest 
and refreshments. A Russian never 
hurries. For a half-hour or more we 
sat in his pleasant apartment, sipping 
Rhine wine and munching biscuits, until 
he rose and led the way to the various 
suites of apartments. This was so un- 
like what every traveler expects upon vis- 
iting public buildings in Europe, that we 
noted it as something to be remembered. 

Room after room, gallery after gallery, 
hall after hall, were visited—confounding 
us by their splendor and interminable 
variety. But of all the public rooms, 
there were two in which wealth, con- 
summate skill, and exquisite taste had 
met and done their utmost. White Hall, 
one of the two, is the ball-room. Its 
walls, pillars, decorations, and furniture 
are all white—pure white—with gold 
enough, but jws¢ enough, to prevent 
monotony, and add richness. It is in 
color and effect the chastest ball-room 
in Europe. When its grand chandeliers 
are alight, its draperies disposed, and 
its broad floor thronged with splendidly 
attired men and women, the fout ensem- 
ble must be perfect. St. George’s Hall, 
the second of the two, is different. If 
White Hall be exquisitely beautiful, St. 
George’s is passing grand and imperial. 
It is a great Doric temple—simple, mass- 
ive, majestic —built of glittering, snowy 
marble, and relieved here and there with 
burning gold. As a council-room—a 
chamber where magnates and embassa- 
dors are presented to the Czar, where 
knightly orders gather, where splendid 
honors are conferred, and where all the 
pomp of a vast empire concentrates — 
it, probably, has no equal in the world. 
Standing at its extremity, when all is 
silent; you feel that it is a fit place for 
the head of a great people to receive 
the homage of princes and nobles. 
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A long account of gorgeous rooms 
and halls is tiresome. But even were it 
not, a description of those in the Winter 
Palace would be impossible, after only a 
single visit. Magnificence, perpetually 
changing form — beauty of color, shape, 
and carving, forever metamorphosed into 
still more exquisite beauty—all sc ex- 
citing as to tire and bewilder the mem- 
ory! Asa whole, the glories of the 
Winter Palace can not be surpassed; 
and the perfect taste of every part is 
equal to its splendor. In the older pal- 
aces—the creations of Catherine and 
Paul—there is an abundance of paint- 
ing and gilding, and every thing par- 
takes, more or less, of the semi-bar- 
barism of their Courts. Alexander I. 
and Nicholas were not barbarians, but 
men whose tastes were as perfect as 
their heads were clear, and who grati- 
fied those tastes in adorning and per- 
fecting the imperial palaces. 

We were heartily glad when the show- 
rooms were gone through, and turned 
with pleasure to look at the private ones. 
In the Empress’ suite a few were under- 
going repairs. Those which were visi- 
ble were very beautiful, and in perfect 
order. 

We were not told so by our guide, but 
heard the information elsewhere from 
what seemed an authentic source, that 
the Czar has no sleeping- room proper- 
ly his own, but that among the many 
which stand unoccupied he chooses some 
one, into which he slips quietly at night 
when his work is done, and others slum- 
ber and sleep. Thus no person knows 
where he takes his rest; and so, proba- 
bly, he is safer than if his door were 
well known, though guarded even by his 
trustiest Cossacks. Such a precaution 
—although he is much loved by his 
subjects, and the times are greatly chan- 
ged—might have been suggested by the 
manner in which his grandfather Paul 
met his death. His habits are indeed of 
the simplest, and such nocturnal migra- 
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tions would cost him no trouble or an- 
noyance. 

In a little room used by the Em- 
press, there was a bower covered with 
creeping plants, and fitted inside like a 
garden summer-house. Here she sits 
during the long nights of winter, when 
public occasions do not require her pres- 
ence, and gathers her children and grand- 
children about her to work, or gossip, or 
drink tea. It is a fairy-like spot, where, 
hidden in green leaves, and breathing 
sweet odors, they all forget the dullness 
of more splendid pleasures. Luxuries 
like this are common among the more 
wealthy Russians. In many of the pa- 
latial mansions, ivy is trained on trel- 
lises so as to form beautiful screens. 

Wandering on, a door was opened 
upon a tasteful garden. There were 
shrubs, parterres, flower-beds, edges of 
box, winding walks, and artificial rocks. 
The windows were thrown back, and the 
sparrows, who were evidently familiar 
with the retreat, flew out, upon our in- 


trusion, with great alarm. This retreat, 
with its flowers, walks of gravel, fount- 
ains, arbors, exotic plants, and all, is in- 
side—a room, in fact, of the Czarsko- 


Celo. No wonder that the members of 
the imperial household, in pulling nose- 
gays and feasting their eyes on flowers, 
are in danger of forgetting, in midwin- 
ter, the wild storm which pelts the poor 
moujiks outside ! 

Within the palace there is also anoth- 
er and larger garden, open to the sky. 
It is made over the stables, and has 
earth enough to rear grape-vines ard 
large trees. Its measurement is forgot- 
ten, but it is capacious, full of broad and 
pleasant walks, where lovers might saun- 
ter and children play, and is admirably 
kept. In entering this garden from one 
of the grand apartments, it is scarcely 
possible to believe that all is artificial 
under foot, and that hundreds of horses 
are stabled below. This garden is in- 
tended to be a lounge for the Court gen- 
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erally, the smaller one, before described, 
being private. 

The apartments in the palace once 
occupied by Prince Nicholas, the late 
Czarewich, who died in 1865, at the age 
of twenty-one, are not shown. The 
guide stated that the Empress, when at 
Czarsko-Celo, spent a part of every day 
in performing her religious devotions 
within this suzte of rooms; that she per- 
mits no servant to arrange them except 
under her own personal supervision; 
and that many vases of fresh flowers 
stand upon the brackets and mantel- 
pieces—flowers arranged by her own 
hands, every morning and evening. 

Alexander, the present heir-apparent, 
with his beautiful wife, Princess Maria 
Sophie, and their children, occupy a 
section considerably removed from the 
apartments of the Empress. They are 
fitted up with great taste and appropri- 
ateness, but among them all the nursery 
for the children was most interesting. 
it was a lofty, large, and handsome 
room, with little furniture, but contain- 
ing a good supply of toys. There were 
carts, hobby-horses, sentry-boxes, sled- 
ges, wheelbarrows, and soldiers; there 
were also dolls, furniture, cradles, ward- 
robes, china, bowls and ewers, knives 
and forks—all of playthings’ size and 
quality. It seemed pleasant in a palace, 
where selfishness and coldness are sup- 
posed to be at home, to find that the 
good-natured Czarewich and his woman- 
ly and wise wife had one sacred spot, 
wholly their own, in which holy feelings 
were nurtured and grew, and where these 
inheritors of greatness can forget, for a 
season, the artificial existence by which 
they are surrounded. : 

The room appropriated to the Crown 
Prince and the Grand Duke Alexis, and 
in whick they grew up from boyhood to 
manhood, is shown to strangers. It is 
large, is fitted as a study, and contains 
every thing which a Russian—or any 
other—prince could require, and some 
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things which many princes make but lit- 
tle use of. There are swords, fire-arms, 
military accoutrements, models of every 
kind, and some books. These boys, like 
all their countrymen, were familiarized 
with war, and learned much of its theo- 
ry here. Each had a high writing-desk, 
at which he either sat or stood. The 
stools in use have the seats made like 
saddles, so that the student must mount 
and sit with feet in stirrup. Thus, per- 
haps, he gets on faster than if he used a 
common stool, since it requires no great 
stretch of imagination to make him, at 
least, believe that he writes currente ca- 
lamo. There was a huge model of an 
iron-clad ship-of-war here, occupying a 
whole side of the room, so complete- 
ly and beautifully rigged that the boys 
could sit at home and become profound 
in the use of nautical phrases, and fa- 
miliar with all a ship’s gear. Altogeth- 
er, this room was of paramount inter- 
est, because it not only showed how the 
dukes had been educated, but the wis- 
dom and pains that had been taken in 
doing it. 

The chapel is a grand sanctuary. As 
we drew near the gorgeous screen which 
veils what is called “the holy of ho- 
lies,” a verger in charge pointed outa 
stand supporting three articles, any one 
of which was notable. One was a hand 
of John the Baptist, with only three fin- 
gers, the other two being miraculously 
preserved somewhere else. It is a dry, 
distorted, mummy -like affair, the genu- 
ineness of which was evidently undoubt- 
ingly believed. Another was a small 
piece of the true cross, so secured that 
unworthy hands can not touch the sa- 
cred wood. The third was a portrait of 
the Virgin Mary, painted by the evan- 
gelist Luke. It is a black, dim, dirty 
daub, almost faded out, which has about 
it not the slightest merit. The super- 
Stitions of the lower classes of members 
of the Greek Church must be terrible, 
when the attendants upon service in the 
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chapel- royal regard with reverence rel- 
ics like these. 

In this chapel the imperial infants are 
all baptized, and the Czar and his fam- 
ily all worship here when the Court is 
at St. Petersburg. As one surveys its 
groined roof and lofty arches, its Corin- 
thian pillars and elaborately wrought 
capitals and bases, its rich carvings, gor- 
geous altar, and exquisite paintings, he 
is convinced that here, at least, the sen- 
suous must enter into the worship. 

We saw the crown -jewels, wonderful 
in number and brilliancy. Of their value 
no estimate was given. In Russia, no 
one knows any thing: it is not safe. The 
man who showed and explained the rich 
variety knew nothing, and no one else 
knew more. There were crowns weight- 
ed with diamonds, sceptres, tiaras, neck- 
laces, bracelets, buckles, pendants, ear- 
rings, rings, clasps, brooches, and daz- 
zling gems innumerable. It was a grand 
sight in its way, and also a sad one; for 
there was not a glittering speck in the 
mighty collection that did not preach a 
sermon upon man’s inequality. 

It took three hours, never sitting down 
and never tarrying, to walk ‘Arough the 
Winter Palace. So we returned, with 
our obliging guide, to the spot where we 
started. 

Leaving Czarsko-Celo, let us cross 
the Neva, to the church of Peter and 
Paul. From the last royal interment in 
the Archangel Church, in Moscow, the 
line of deceased Czars is continued to 
the present period here. The lofty and 
graceful spire of this edifice, rising to 
the height of 250 feet, and so slender for 
the last 150 tuat it must be climbed like 
a tree, is its only peculiar external feat- 
ure. Gilt with gold and glittering in the 
sun, it marks, to the distant observer, 
nearly the centre of St. Petersburg, the 
locality of the fortress where it is situ- 
ated, and the mausoleum of Russia’s 
sovereigns since the assumption of the 
imperial dignity. The fortress is on the 
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opposite side of the Neva, almost in a 
direct line from the Winter Palace, and 
the church occupies an open space in 
the centre of the embrasures. Nothing 
can be more simple than the tombs, 
ranged on each side of the altar. The 
coffins are in the vaults, and over them, 
in the church, are plain, stone sarcoph- 
agi. Each is covered with a red velvet 
pall, on which the names of the deceas- 
ed, or merely the initials, are embroid- 
ered in gold. As, for example, “His 
Imperial Majesty, the Emperor Alexan- 
der I.,” or “ His Imperial Highness, the 
Grand Duke Constantine.” Military en- 
signs, taken in various wars, are sus- 
pended as trophies about the tombs. 
They consist of flags bearing the Per- 
sian Sun and the Turkish Crescent, the 
English St. George and the French Ea- 
gle; the silver dé/oxs of Commanders 
and Grand Viziers; the iriple horse-tails 
of Pashas; the keys of fortresses, and 
insignia of defunct janizaries. As in 
life, so in death, the Czars appear as 
Men of the Sword, surrounded with the 
symbols of military power, entombed in 
the church of a citadel. Granite walls, 
five regularly fortified bastions, one hun- 
dred cannon, and a garrison of five thou- 
sand soldiers, defend their bones. 

The bodies in the vaults are those of 
Peter the Great, who founded Russia as 
a European empire, with a hatchet for 
his sceptre; of Catherine I., his wife, 
who could neither read nor write; of 
Peter II., a boy; of Anne, Elizabeth, 
and Catherine II.; of Peter III.; of 
Paul, strangled by his-aobles with his 
own scarf; of Alexander, who, but for 
his weaknesses, might lave been great; 
and of Nicholas, with numerous princes 
and princesses of the imperial family. 
One member only of the royal line is 
wanting —the baby Czar, Ivan VI., who 
had a twelvemonth’s unconscious reign 
under a regency. On the 24th of No- 
vember, 1741, hard snow lay upon the 
ground in the capital; sledges were driv- 
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ing to and fro; regiments of guards be- 
fore the Winter Palace protected the in- 
fant sovereign, and the people had just 
saluted their legitimate ruler, who had 
been presented to them in his nurse’s 
arms at an open window. The next day 
the streets were deserted. A revolution 
had taken place. In Russia, with what 
the nobles do the people acquiesce. The 
heir of the throne and his parents were 
prisoners. The baby, Ivan, was immur- 
ed in the casemate of a fortress, into 
which for four-and-twenty years no ray 
of sunlight ever entered. He grew from 
infancy to boyhood, and from youth to 
manhood, knowing no difference between 
night and day, and taking no note of 
time. He was taught nothing. His dun- 
geon was a place of silence. No question 
was ever asked of him, no answer re- 
turned to his inarticulate inquiries. Cas- 
per Hauser’s mind was no more com- 
plete a blank than was Ivan’s at the 
age of manhood. It was the purpose of 
Elizabeth, who had superseded him, to 
keep him in the imbecility of infancy; and 
she succeeded. He knew no language, 
understood only the simplest signs, and 
in all physical developments was feeble 
as a confirmed invalid. What he might 
have been, can never be known. What 
he was, the testimony of his keeper for 
the last seven years of his life reveals 
with terrible clearness. At the age of 
twenty-four he could not speak an intel- 
ligible language, nor understand the sim- 
plest question, nor stand upright, nor 
walk with erect gait, nor look any per- 
son in the eye. His body, if not de- 
formed, was unequal and undeveloped ; 
his mind, if not idiotic, a blank. At last, 
two of his guards dispatched him, upon 
the pretense of a conspiracy in his favor. 
Thus ended one of the saddest tragedies 
which history records. With Ivan ter- 
minated the legitimate line of the Ro- 
manoffs, the succeeding Czars having 
German, not Muscovite, blood in their 
veins. 
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In the rude, barbaric building on the 
height of the Kremlin, in Moscow —the 
Arkangeiski Sabor, or “church of the 
archangel” — Ivan the Terrible and his 
son, the murderer and the murdered, 
sleep side by side, as if nothing in life 
but love had passed between them. In 
the same manner, in the St. Petersburg 
Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, the 
slayer and the slain—the second Cath- 
erine and the third Peter—rest side by 
side in the grave. The Empress, hav- 
ing dethroned the Emperor, made sharp 
work of it in the execution of her plans, 
issuing a manifesto seven days after- 
ward, in which she informed her loving 
subjects of his death. It mentioned “a 
violent, griping colic” as the cause of 
the event, instead of a dose of poisoned 
brandy, followed up by a scarf with a 
running knot around his neck, which Or- 
lof and Baratinsky held firm till he ex- 
pired. “We have, therefore,” said the 
manifesto, “ordered his body to be con- 
veyed to the monastery of Nevsky, in 
order to its interment.” The Empress 
had plainly no intention to be near her 
husband in the sepulchre. But, after 
thirty-four years had rolled away, Cath- 
erine herself was summoned to judg- 
ment. Paul, her son and successor, per- 
formed an act of retributive justice. He 
ordered the body of his father to be ex- 
humed and laid in state by the coffin of 
his mother. More than this, Orlof, the 
main agent in the murder, being then 
alive at Moscow, was summoned by the 
Czar to attend the funeral. With falter- 
ing steps and folded hands, eyes fixed 
upon the ground, and face pale as death, 
the assassin walked behind the coffin of 
the victim he had helped to poison and 
strangle. 

On the first of March, 1855, the writer 
was in St. Petersburg. Thousands who 
rose careless that morning became anx- 
jous, restless, and apprehensive as the 
day wore on. One concern absorbed 
every mind: the Angel of Death, it was 
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whispered, had crossed the threshold of 
the Winter Palace, and was wrestling 
with its master. The heave of public 
feeling had subsided when the next morn- 
ing dawned. Nicholas was dead. That 
very night “his thoughts perished ”—his 
thoughts of arms and armies, fleets and 
battalions, batteries and battles, camps 
and sieges, diplomacy and protocols — 
and the mighty lord of a territory stretch- 
ing from the shores of the Arctic Ocean 
to the southern slopes of the Caucasus, 
from the barren rocks of Kamtchatka to 
the sandy coasts of the Baltic, lay upon 
a couch, as indifferent to empire as the 
thick-ribbed ice which mantled the sur- 
face of the Neva. With storm-like ra- 
pidity, the sentence addressed to the 
great ones of the earth, “Ye shall die 
like men,” was executed in the case of 
Nicholas ; for he was a helpless corpse 
when the cabinets of England and France 
were engrossed with him as an active 
enemy—the vigilant and unwearied ruler 
of all the Russias. 

Thus Nicholas, the greatest of his 
race since the days of Peter, was add- 
ed to the number of deceased Czars. 
His struggle with death lasted through 
Thursday, the first of March, and end- 
ed soon after the succeeding day com- 
menced. It is curious to note, that the 
event was not only an epoch in the 
politics of Europe, but as well in the 
annals of scientific skill. The electric 
cable had not then, in 1855, bound to- 
gether the eastern and western conti- 
nents. But, for the first time in the 
history of the world, intelligence of the 
decease of an imperial potentate trav- 
eled by land without horse or chariot, 
and crossed seas without the aid of 
sails or steam. Death’s doings, on the 
banks of the Neva, were known on the 
day of their occurrence on the banks of 
the Seine and the Thames. We think 
little of :‘t now, but men remarked, with 
wonder, sixteen years ago, how along 
the telegraphic wires tidings that the 
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Czar was no more were transmitied to 
his brother-in-law at Berlin, his daugh- 
ter at Stuttgart, and his sisters at Wei- 
mar and the Hague. Close upon the 
same hour, Vienna, Berlin, Brussels, 
Amsterdam, Paris, and London were 
stirred by the important news. Swifter 
than the wind’s wildest breath it flew 
by the forests, marshes, and moors of 
Livonia and Courland, across the sands 
and swamps of Prussia, over the heaths 
of western Germany, through busy Bel- 
gium, and thence, with unabated speed, 
beneath the waters of the Channel, to 
the shores of England. Nicholas ex- 
pired at ten minutes after midnight, and, 
on the same day, the fact was known to 
every Court in Europe. 

The bones of those Czars preced- 
ing Peter the Great, still remain in the 
Arkangelski Sabor. It is a rude, bar- 
baric building, on the height of the 
Kremlin, remarkable only for its dark 
interior—the small windows scarcely 
admitting sufficient light to reveal its 
sepulchral monuments and bedizened 
shrines. Men of furious passions and 
evil deeds lie heneath its pavement, to 
some of whom the blackness of dark- 
ness is appropriate. Portraits of the 
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Czars, large as life, are painted in fresco 
on the walls. Each appears wrapped 
in a white mantle, placed by his own 
tomb, as if watching it. They are whol- 
ly without artistic merit, and are not 
likenesses, having been apparently cop- 
ied from a common pattern. The tombs 
are mere heaps of whitened brick-work, 
with inscriptions in the following style: 
“In the year of the world 7092, and in 
the year after Christ 1584, in the month 
of March, on the nineteenth day, de- 
parted the orthodox and Christ-loving 
Lord, the Czar and Grand Duke Feo- 
dor, the son of John, Ruler and Gen- 
eral of all the Russians.” 

The great attraction of Arkangelski 
Sabor is the body of the last Deme- 
trius, regarded as the last offshoot ot 
the old dynasty of Rurik. This is the 
mummy of a boy of five or six years 
of age, for two centuries canonized and 
worshiped. The tradition relates, that, 
after a vain search for the body of the 
stripling in the place where he was mur- 
dered by the usurper, it arose out of the 
earth. On festivals, this relic of humani- 
ty, magnificently clad, is exposed in an 
open coffin, and infatuated crowds strug- 
gle to kiss the forehead of St. Demetrius. 
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N a heavy diligence, drawn by two 
horses and fourteen mules across 
Mont Cenis, sat two gentlemen exchan- 
ging their views on Italy in general, and 
the women of Italy in particular. At the 
last station, where the names were call- 
ed off and places assigned the passen- 
gers, they had discovered each other to 
be countrymen— both Germans — the 
one an author. 
“But you must admit that those charm- 
ing, sentimental Italian maids and wom- 


en are altogether creations of your own 
brain—ideals that do not exist in Italy.” 

“T admit that by no means,” was the 
response ; ‘“‘and besides, I am not writ- 
ing treatises on the national character of 
the Italian people. I am simply writing 
stories.” 

The other passenger listened with 
doubting smile to all the poet said in 
defense of his model maids of Italy, and 
then asked: “Were you ever in Pisa? 
Were you ever on the broad street call- 
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ed Borgo; and did you hear from the 
windows of the second story a trumpet- 
ing soprano voice singing that duet from 
Norma: 


*** Ah, sin’ all’ ore, all" ore estreme?’” 


“ No.” 

“You may thank your Creator, then— 
for you see this voice led me almost to 
destruction. Not, however, with its har- 
mony: had I understood any thing of 
music, it would have warned me off rath- 
er than attracted me. But it was in the 
midst of the session; the students had 
takea possession of all eligible quarters, 
and it was quite a temptation, this clean- 
looking house, on which was displayed 
a notice of ‘rooms to let,’ and from which 
issued the trumpeting female voice. But 
I must tell you how I came to Pisa, and 
for what purpose. I am an architect, as 
you know; and in the particular little 
Fatherland to which I belong, was the 
only one of my profession who could 
design or build any thing above the cus- 
tomary three-storied barracks in which 
people are wont to congregate. Should 
you ever pass through our country, don’t 
fail to inspect our arsenal, where our 
seven pieces of ordnance are kept under 
lock and key, to prevent them from 
shooting out over the borders of the 
country. This arsenal is my work, which 
gained me the favor of our Most Serene 
Highness in such measure that I am 
sure, sivuld he carry out his intention 
of building a wall around his country, 
your humble servant would be the one 
chosen to construct it. For the present, 
he has shown me his satisfaction in a 
less ostentatious, but to me more gratify- 
ing manner. He has sent me to Italy 
to make scientific researches. You must 
know that among the greatest curiosities 
in our kingdom—standing in the park 
of the king’s castle—is a tower which 
hangs considerably to one side. A beau- 
tiful piece of art, we say; but wicked, 
unpatriotic subjects say that this little 
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watch-tower, which it was formerly, came 
to lean over to one side in consequence 
of a fish-pond being dug too close in its 
vicinity, which saturated the soil about 
it, and caused the mason-work of the 
tower to settle. There is nothing that 
so much hurts the feelings of our ‘ Land- 
esvater’ as to intimate that this is the 
true cause of the hanging of the tower; 
so one day, when he asked my opinion, 
as one versed in such things, I was dip- 
lomate enough to answer, that, since I 
was not familiar with Italy and its ar- 
chitecture, I could not say what relation 
our tower sustained to Italian works of 
architecture of the same kind. Only a 
thorough study of the whole medizval 
‘hanging architecture’ could lead to a 
correct estimation of the amount of art 
displayed in the building of this tower. 

“The effect was that the very next 
day there was sent me a cabinet order, 
directing me to visit Italy for the pur- 
pose of studying medizval architecture ; 
which order I promptly complied with, 
as I am engaged to be married toa very 
fascinating young lady, and would hard- 
ly have torn myself away to see a coun- 
try it was necessary for the sake of my 
profession to visit, had it not been for 
this order. 

“T had left the hanging tower of Pisa 
for the last, and had meant to remain 
there some four weeks, to study as well 
as write, so that I could bring his Se- 
renity something to read besides draw- 
ings, and maps, and charts. 

“At the time I heard the soprano 
voice, I was almost desperate, not be- 
ing able to find a place where to lay my 
head at night; and the moment I saw the 
placard with ‘Camera du affitare,’ 1 de- 
termined that here would I rest. 

“The untidy servant-girl, who came 
to open the door, crushed my hopes by 
informing me that specimens of human- 
ity of the masculine gender could not 
find lodgings here; for her mistress was 
a widow, and would entertain only la- 
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dy lodgers. Seeing my disappointment, 
she good-naturedly offered to intercede 
for me with her mistress, and left me 
alone in the room that was to be let. 

“During her absence, my eyes fell on 
a large-sized, square, solid table in the 
middle of the room. It was such a one 
as I had long dreamed of and coveted— 
just the right kind to spread maps, and 
charts, and draughts on—and here I de- 
termined to stay at all hazards. 

“The singing in the next room was 
hushed, and on the threshold appeared 
the widow in faultless négligé costume 
of doubtful purity, casting on me her 
fiery, black eyes, which looked out from 
under a lot of curl- papers covering her 
head. I knew at the first glance that 
her manners had been acquired on the 
stage, and, though well-preserved, she 
was rather too much inclined to be fat; 
but had the figure resembled the leaning 
tower of her native city, I should have! 
thought her charming, as the possessor 
of that splendid, large table, so I con- 
centrated my whole energy in the elo- 
quent appeal I made to her heart. 

“She seemed touched by my earnest 
desire to remain, and said at last that it 
was the particular wish of her uncle— 
who was the guardian of her children— 
that she should not let the room out to 
gentlemen, as she was a young widow,| 
and necessarily careful of her fair fame. 

“T offered to try my power of persua- 
sion on her gallant uncle, but was told 
that he was in Florence ; and at last went 
away with the permissicn to call again 
in the afternoon for a final answer. 

“When I mounted the stone stairs! 
again in the afternoon, my heart beat in 
doubt and expectation, as though it were 
the woman and not the dumb, wooden 
table I was anxious to secure; but it 
was no small matter to know of the ex- 
istence of such a table in Pisa, and then, 
perhaps, be compelled to rig up a scaf- 
folding of cane, umbrella, and chairs, to 


spread my maps on! The widow was 
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attired in deep mourning, her hair dress- 
ed becomingly, and she seemed slightly 
embarrassed—signs which I interpreted 
in my favor. In the absence of her un- 
cle, she said, she had obtained the views 
of her aunt on this subject; and the aunt 
had said that a young widow like her- 
self, who regarded the wishes of her fam- 
ily concerning some future alliance —- 
‘Certainly,’ I said, and assured her that 
I would be the last one to interfere with 
the happiness of any individual who 
would be so fortunate as to—— But 
how long had the fortunate possessor of 
all these charms been dead ? 

“<Ten months,’ she said, without any 
visible emotion. ‘He went to Naples, 
fell into the hands of brigands, and nev- 
er returned. Will you look at his phe- 
tograph ?’ 

“She preceded me into an adjoining 
room —evidently the sa/on, where the 
piano stood, and the sofa and tables. 
From the ceiling hung cages containing 
canaries and parrots; the walls were 
covered with portraits of theatrical ce- 
lebrities, in rich gilt frames; above the 
sofa, poorly framed and covered with 
dust, hung the picture of the ‘late la- 
mented,’ and from under the sofa a King 
Charles dog rushed out to bark at me, 
while the birds screamed, and the maid- 
servant’s half-smothered snicker sound- 
ed through the key-hole. In the midst 
of this tumult, the widow stood placidly 
explaining to me how it was that she 
had not yet made choice of a second, 
though, only the day before yesterday, 


| a young count had asked her hand in 


marriage. ‘Of course,’ she observed, 
‘it was hard to break a handsome young 
fellow’s heart ;’ but how could she mar- 
ry all who went crazy through love for 
her? 

“¢What may your name be, fair 
lady?’ I asked; to which she answer- 
ed, ‘Lucrezia!’ 

“¢Then, fair Lucrezia,’ I said, ‘it 
may be the work of destiny that to-day 
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I am seated on this sofa. I have wan- 
dered far in search of what my heart 
craved (my eyes rested on the large, 
square table in the next room, and I 
spoke merely of my perambulations in 
Pisa, while she understood that I had 
‘roamed the world o’er’), but never be- 
fore did I feel tempted to lay aside my 
staff and make a home.’ 

“Then you do not return to your for- 
mer home?’ inquired Donna Lucrezia. 

“It will depend entirely on you,’ I 
replied; and to her question whether I 
was married, I returned, with shameless 
duplicity, ‘Not yet; but I am determin- 
ed not to remain a bachelor for six 
months longer.’ 

“Then the noble soul confessed, with- 
out hesitation, that she had four chil- 
dren: the two youngest stopped over- 
day at her aunt’s; the two oldest, with 
their grandam, in Florence. 

*“*Ha!’ said I, ‘I hope soon to see 
the little angels. I love all domestic 


animals: dogs, children, and canaries.’ 


“*Oh, what a happy exception I have 
met with in you!’ she exclaimed, clasp- 
ing her hands joyfully. ‘My Carlo used 
to say that it drove him distracted to 
hear the dogs bark, the birds chatter, 
the children cry, and myself singing so/- 
Seggios in between. My Carlo always 
told me that Englishmen were people 
who had queer tastes ——’ 

“¢T am only a German, Madonna. 
But you have given your consent, and 
I may bring my trunk; may I not?’ 

“TI arose, kissed her hand, and van- 
ished before she could push her con- 
quest any further. You see, if she had 
spread out before me a contract, in the 
first part of which were stipulated that I 
should marry her, my double-dealing 
would have been exposed at once; but 
as she abstained from any measure so 
decided, my perfidy was not brought to 
light. 

“Within an hour, my baggage was 
unioaded at the door, and I had spread 
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maps and charts out on that splendid, 
large, square table. I was not troubled 
much the first few days; my handsome 
captor thought I was sufficiently safe to 
watch from a distance; and, surely, a 
milder, steadier, more submissive ‘sec- 
ond choice’ than your humble servant 
proved in those days, she could not have 
found. The morning hours I passed in 
studying and surveying the bent tower, 
from whence I returned straight to my 
great, square table, for the purpose of 
laying down my observations on paper. 
From the next room would come the 
melting strains of 


** * Ah, sin all’ ore, all’ ore estreme!’ 


which fell harmlessly on my dull ear, 
without in the least accelerating the pul- 
sations of my calloused heart. The two 
youngest little angels were sent into my 
room once or twice, where they played 
the mischief with maps and drawings; 
but a few oranges bought me off from 
this trial, and things went on harmo- 
niously as before. In the cool of the 
evening, I, with the rest of the popula- 
tion, walked on the Lung’ Arno, where I 
was met, at different turns, by the Don- 
na Lucrezia, in widow’s veil, leaning on 
the arm of some female friend, and bow- 
ing to me with the most finished, giriish 
embarrassment. With a little study, I 
learned to return home after she had re- 
tired for the night. Her mind not being 
of the most cultivated, she could find 
nothing to interest her after it had grown 
too dark for her to look out of the win- 
dow and be admired. 

“Thus quietly passed our days: it 
was almost like paradise, where the wolf 
and the lamb rest peacefully side by 
side. Pretty soon the lamb seemed a 
little surprised that the wolf was so very 
tame: it hurt the lamb’s pride that there 
were no attacks of the wolf to ward off. 
Finally, the lamb prepared to reverse 
the original intent of Nature, and the 
wolf was attacked: first, with fresh bou- 
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quets, placed among the maps on the 
square table, then with little tidbits and 
dishes that Madonna herself claimed to 
have cooked. My slippers, which were 
not what they had been, had disappear 
ed one evening, and in their place vad 
a pair of elegant Turkish house - shoes, 
which had once graced the feet of my 
wolf-predecessor. One day, while bein 

fed at Madonna’s fair hands, I went s 

far as to repudiate my honest Germa 

sauerkraut, giving the palm to the mes 

of Italian artichokes I was swallowing 
This seemed of such deep significance 

to the lamb, that a stronger attack wa 

ventured on the next morning. Think: 
ing of neither harm nor danger, I had 
climbed to the upper stories of my tow- 
er, when I was suddenly startled by "7 
strains of 


«** Ah, sin all’ ore, all’ ore estreme!’ 


coming up from the depths below; and 
behold! Donna Lucrezia mounting thé 
winding stair-way of the tower. Of 
course, there was no escape for me, and 
I had to make my appearance with het 
on the J/aza of the dome, at midday; 
before all the people. 

“That same afternoon she carried mé 
off to one of those open theatres — the 
Politiama, I think, it was. Vainly I 
told her that it might compromise her 
in the eyes of her friends. She only 
replied that ‘we had compromised our; 
selves already, and that the veil must 
fall sooner or later, in any event.’ ‘And 
the scales from your eyes, too,’ I said t 
myself; ‘but, if you insist, I am not : 
blame.’ 

“TI thought at first thaf her only in- 
tention had been to ‘compromise’ her; 
self as well as myself thoroughly in the 
eyes of the world; but she had anothe 
object. The piece played was a tediou 
modern tragedy; but between acts 
singer made his appearance on the stag 
—a strange figure, that I had more tha 
once noticed on the streets. He alway 
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wore a cinnamon-colored doublet, and 
wide hose of the same shade; a pict- 
uresque black hat pressed on his heavy, 
black curls. He was led through the 
streets by a little, dark woman, sharp- 
featured, with an expression of stony 
sorrow in her face. I had been told 
that this man was once a celebrated 
singer, Tobia Seresi, who had lost his 
mind, and therefore could no longer ap- 
pear in operas; but he was brought on 
the stage, occasionally, to sing and re- 
ceive liberal pay for it from the sympa- 
thizing public. At such times his little 
wife stood behind the scenes, watching 
him closely; for he had fits of violence 
sometimes, in which this little woman, 
whom he loved tenderly, could alone 
quiet and tame him. 

“Hardly had he sung the first notes 
of his aria, when Donna Lucrezia turn- 
ed to me, and explained at great length 
hew she herself had really been the 
cause of Sor Tobia going crazy. Six 
years ago, in the midst of a tender duet, 
his madness had suddenly broken out. 
He had pressed her passionately to his 
bosom, as the vé/e required, and had 
whispered, with flaming eyes, that un- 
less she responded to his love, he would 
make away with her and himself through 
means of a poisoned potato-salad. I 
listened only half to her chattering, be- 
cause the poor, crazed singer really in- 
terested me; and at the end of the song 
I applauded heartily, when a huge bou- 
quet was handed Sor Tobia, which he 
received with his usual half-ironical 
smile. Every body seemed to give ex- 
pression, in some shape, to their pity for 
the singer; Donna Lucrezia, alone, sat 
coolly fanning herself, and disposing of 
candied orange-slices. 

“The Donna seemed to think that my 
subjugation was complete, and that mat- 
ters must come to a crisis between us. 
She spoke of her circumstances, which 
were brilliant enough, and of how her 
husband had married her away from the 
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stage, on account of her beauty, though 
as musical composer he had, of course, 
highly appreciated her voice — 

“¢There it is,’ said I, groping blindly 
about, in my despair, for a straw to 
cling to: ‘that beautiful soprano voice of 
yours would be hopelessly ruined. All 
southern voices are destroyed by the 
frost and snow of our German winters.’ 

“She replied, pathetically, that she 
‘was willing to bring this sacrifice: mar- 
riage was one continuous sacrifice on 
the altar of Love.’ 

“*But the poor little Bimbi,’ I sug- 
gested; ‘how could they live in that 
rough country?’ 

“The children, she said, were well off 
where they were, and could be left there. 

“Then a sudden inspiration came to 
me. 

“Fair Lucrezia,’ I said, ‘there is one 
point on which I must be satisfied: you 
say your late departed had fallen into 
the hands of brigands, and never return- 
ed. How do you know but that he 


might return, and break my neck for 
having taken his place?’ 

“*Wait a moment,’ she said, coolly, 
and unlocked a little writing-desk in the 


corner. From it she brought to me— 
what? Two little bottles, well corked, 
containing each an ear, trimmed neatly 
from a man’s head. 

“*Ecco!’ she spoke, ‘my Carlo had 
very sensitive ears; and think you Re 
could have lived after these were cut 
off? No; I knew my Carlo better than 
that. They sent me the right ear first, 
asking 5,000 /ives’ ransom for the man 
who had been attached to it. I sent the 
money, and shortly after received the 
left ear; and, in spite of all inquiries, I 
have not been able to discover the re- 
mainder of my Carlo. My uncle is now 
in Florence, for the purpose of procur- 
ing the legal testimonies of his death.’ 

“She locked away the ears carefully, 
and then proceeded to the piano, and 
intoned, ‘AA, sin al? ore,;’ but I rushed 
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out of the house, on the plea of a violent 
headache. I fled to my ¢rattorio Net- 
tuno, where I tortured my brain, while 
drinking his red wine, how to shake off 
this dreadful marble woman. Eat I 
could not, after having seen those ears 
in alcohol; but I sat drinking, against 
my usually temperate habits, till at last 
the wine seemed to illuminate my head. 
Yes, I would fly; would leave all: big 
table, and my own possessions, with the 
exception of maps, charts, and draw- 
ings. Buying a trunk, I had it carried 
to Nettuno’s, and then returned to my 
charming widow’s house. Little by lit- 
tle, in packages and bundles, I carried 
my things to Nettuno’s the next morn- 
ing; and when I left my room for the 
last time, no one could have suspected, 
from the looks of it, that I meant to 
leave it for good. The rent had been 
paid for a month in advance. 

“You may imagine that I felt like a 
convict escaped from 


«* Ah, sin all’ ore, all’ ore estreme!’ 


for life, as the train carried me swiftly 
toward La Spezia. There I could eat, 
drink, and sleep with a light heart. In 
the little room I occupied was a table 
hardly large enough to write a wash-list 
on; but I fairly gloated over that little 
table. The most delightful day dawned 
the next morning, and I crossed the bay 
to the old pirates’ nest, Portovenere. I 
could hardly believe that I was among 
the living, as I passed through the single, 
narrow street, where the women sat under 
the door-ways, dressed in the most primi- 
tive style, spinning and gossiping, and 
looking on me as though the waves had 
just washed ashore some wonder of the 
deep. At last I entered a ¢ra¢toria, and 
was shown to a smoky, dingy sa/one, 
where an old crone soon brought me a 
very passable dinner. She entered the 
room just as I was about to open a door 
that led from the sa/one into some other 
room, and her angry gesture told me at 
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once to desist. To my explanation th 
I had wanted to ascertain aides 5 
could find room to remain over-nigh 
she replied that she had no room v 
cant. 

“Before she had brought me the dr 
figs and rock-like biscuit for dessert, 
had fallen into a quiet nap, from whic 
the sound of music awakened me. I 
seemed to be an ancient clave-cymbal 
and the tones came from behind th 
door I had tried before. Again I ap 
proached it, this time looking throug 
the key-hole, in my curiosity, for I heard 
such fragments as 

«Deh perfido— Ah Barbaro 

Come? Tiranno—O Dio il cor dal seno ——’ 
issuing from the mysterious room. Th 
instrument from which the music came 
stood against the wall, opposite the door 
and before it sat Sor Carlo, the husban 
of my widow! There could be no mis 
take; I had too often studied his photo 
graphed face hanging over the widow’s| 
sofa: I knew it, line by line. 

“The rattling at the door startled him, 
and he called out to know who it was. 
I spoke his name, and asked permission 
to enter, which was granted, after some 
hesitation. 

“*My dear Sor Carlo,’ I exclaimed,’ 
reproachfully, ‘how can you bury your- 
self here, when all Pisais in alarm about} 
you, and your affectionate widow ——’ 
He interrupted me, fortunately, or I 
might have gone so far as to describe| 
Donna Lucrezia as inconsolable. 

“*My widow?’ he asked, in conster- 
nation. ‘Does not my wife know that I 
am alive and well?’ 

“Then I told him, without betraying 


the mourning widow’s tender designs on | 


myself, how matters stood in Pisa, and 
advised him to return instantly, and 
change the widow’s grief into rejoicing. 
He listened, half stupefied, to all I told 
him ; but when it came to the ears in al- 
cohol, his indignation broke loose, and 


he dug his hands deep into his hair, and 
Vor, VIII. —10. 
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showed me an uninjured pair attached 
tohis head. He raved and ranted about 
in his narrow, little room, and at last told 
me the tragi-comic story of his self-ban- 
ishment. He had first seen his wife on 
the stage, and had fallen as violently in 
love with her beauty, as he detested her 
singing. Her false notes had not only 
been a trial to him, but had actually 
driven a celebrated singer—Tobia Seresi 
—out of his wits; for, after having been 
compelled to sing in the same operas 
with her all winter, he had gone clean 
mad at the end of the season. To his 
despair Sor Carlo found, after he had 
married Donna Luerezia in sheer self- 
defense, that he had by no means ban- 
ished her from the stage, for sing she 
would, in spite of household, children, 
and all. Soon he found, that, between 
the crying of the children, the screech- 
ing of the birds, and the barking of the 
dogs— with which she insisted on sur- 
rounding herself—and Lucrezia’s own 
singing, it was impossible for him to 
compose one bar of music; and, at last, 
he knew that he must fly, or lose his 
senses. He concluded to go to Naples, 
for recreation; and here, at the house 
of his friend, a physician, he met a 
young poet who had just written the 
text of an opera, which, Sor Carlo be- 
lieved, if rightly set to music, would at 
once make them both immortal. 

“But already Madonna was growing 
impatient, and threatened to hunt up (or 


| hunt down) her beloved Carlo, if he did 


not return. His friend, the physician, 
had insisted on Carlo’s immortalizing 
himself, and had promised t» pacify Ma- 
donna, and keep her at ba), if Carlo 
would consent not to write a single line 
to her for six months. He gladly as- 
sented. Then the Doctor had taken his 
own measures, and, with the assistance 
of some ‘subject’s’ ears, had carried 
them out almost too effectually. Sor 
Carlo raved much about being made the 
laughing-stock of a whole city, should he 
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return; but I assured him that those ears 
had been exhibited only to Madonna’s 
most intimate friends (he looked up, with 
some suspicion, and I hastened to speak 
of my betrothed in Germany), and that 
it was nothing unusual for a musical ge- 
nius to fly from all disturbing elements 
and live in solitude till his work was fin- 
ished and presented to the world. 

‘ ¢ Advise me how to act,’ he implored. 
* My head is quite wild.’ 

“TI did advise him, that it was proba- 
bly best for me to return and prepare 
his loving wife; his sudden appearance 
might cause her death, or, at least, a se- 
vere nervous shock. He consented to 
this arrangement, and I hastened back; 
but, while at the wharf, looking for my 
old boatman, a veiled lady seized me by 
the arm, and called me a traitor. 

“Donna Lucrezia!’ I exclaimed, 
‘what in the world are you doing here? 
Don’t you know——’ 

“ ¢O Ferdinando,’ she declaimed, with 
much pathos, ‘I fly to you, for refuge 


from the malice of the wicked people. 
My uncle has returned from Florence, 
and threatened to kill the man who so 
compromised his niece. I pleaded with 
him to spare your life for three days — 
my heart told me that I should find you 
—and now ’ 

“ *You have come just when I wanted 
to see you,’ I interrupted. ‘Your wid- 
owhood has come to an end.’ 

“ *Very well; then let us go back im- 
mediately in this boat. Ah! I knew you 
would not compromise me so, unless you 
meant to act well and honorably by me.’ 

“T lost no time in telling her of my 
meeting with her dear departed, and the 
result of the interview. She was struck 
dumb, at first, but listened attentively ; 
and, at the end of my communication, 
she drew her veil back over her face, 
bowed graciously, as she would have 
done to a stranger who had just shown 
her the way, and saying, ‘A pleasant 
journey to you,’ she walked off, to meet 
and embrace her beloved Carlo.” 
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URING the last two centuries 
D the world has steadily advanced 
in its avowed purpose to ameliorate the 
condition of all the races of mankind, 
and to make the bond of human sympa- 
thy broader and more distinctly defined. 
The same interval of time has witnessed 
the greatest triumphs of human genius 
and benevolence. Spain, my native land, 
has remained dormant and utterly indif- 
ferent to the grand forward movement 
of the neighboring nations. The touch 
of Nature, which gave a mighty impulse 
to emancipation in the nineteenth cent- 
ury, failed to reach the hearts of her 
Most Catholic Majesty and her suc- 
cessors in power. There it found no 
welcome. Neither the crimson sacrifice 
made by the Great Republic, nor the 


Christian example offered to the world 
by the Russian autocrat in the cause of 
human emancipation, nor the united pro- 
test of Christendom against the con- 
tinuance of the slave-trade, produced 
any visible effect upon Catholic Spain. 
It is true, as matter of history, that she 
long since bound herself to abolish the 
infamous traffic; but, notwithstanding 
her plighted faith, the continued con- 
nivance of the Cuban authorities in the 
slave-trade has provoked stern remon- 
strances from England and America. 
The present trouble with the traders in 
human flesh is this: that they are treat- 
ed as pirates, whenever they are caught 
by the vigilant cruisers of either of those 
great Powers. Hence, the traders are 
more wary. But human slavery is the 
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curse of Cuba. That island is one of 
the last remnants of American soil upon 
which the crime is tolerated. 

My nativity, which occurred at Madrid 
in the year of our Lord 1845, gave to 
Spain the power to claim me as her 
subject. Alas! I never felt that honest 
pride which swells the heart of an Amer- 


j 





ican when he contemplates his native 


land. To him, the recollection is a cause | 


of exultation and joy; to me, it brings 
humiliation and vain regrets—for Spain 
bequeaths to her children nothing but a 
legacy of shame—nothing but memories 
of violated faith—nothing but a sense 
of individual and national inferiority. 
The history of monarchy in the Spanish 
peninsula is simply a calendar of crime. 

The Spanish conscription, which fol- 
lowed quickly upon the heels of the 
Cuban insurrection in 1865, forced me 
into the army. To my comrades and 
myself it was a sentence of deportation 
and expatriation. The ties of kindred 
were pleaded against it in vain. Spain 
is, at home, as. she is abroad, merciless 
and implacable. The assassin’s argu- 
ment, which sent Prim to his account, 
is the only certain mode of redress that 
haughty Spain has left to her unfort- 
unate subjects. The character and pol- 
icy of Spanish royalists are repugnant to 
the idea of liberty; the nation rejects, 
with contempt, the grand code, which 
was declared in 1776 by the thirteen 
United States of America, “that all 
men are created equal.” And when the 
insurrection was developed in Cuba, 
the parent Government did not hesitate 
to adopt severe measures toward the 
rebels—to teach them, in fact, that they 
had no share in the great proclamation 
of manumission and emancipation which 
President Lincoln thundered from the 
American Capital. True, that procla- 
mation embraced all the slaves in the 
States and Territories of the American 
Union, including the slaves in the pen- 
insula of Florida, which is almost within 
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cannon - shot of the “ever-faithful isle ;” 
true, the tidings of freedom were borne, 
by every breeze, from the American coast 
to the bondsmen of Cuba, and they asked 
themselves, why it was that liberty was 
not illimitable: however, when, at last, 
they learned that liberty, like any oth- 
er beneficent thing, must be purchased 
with a price, they sternly resolved to at- 
tain it, and raised the standard of revolt 
—but their sad condition of servitude 
ill- qualified them to measure arms with 
the veteran soldiers of Spain. 

The troop-ship, with the Spanish con- 
scripts, misnamed volunteers, on board, 
sailed from Cadiz, and reached Havana 
after a stormy passage across the At- 
lantic. My position as a commissioned 
officer in a Spanish regiment- of- foot — 
from which I was, subsequently, a de- 
serter—necessarily made me a custodian 
of the secrets of the revolting service to 
which the army was assigned in Cuba. 
I am enabled to give, from personal 
knowledge and experience, an interior 
view of the military s¢a¢us and social 
condition of the island. 

The following telegraphic dispatch was 
received from Washington, December 
11th, 1871, and published in the San 
Francisco newspapers of the same day: 

Tue Cusan Ourraces.— An effort will be made 

in Congress, to-morrow, or some day this week, to 
have some action taken to prevent the outrages 
committed on Americans in Cuba. The orders 
given to our fleet, recently, are all very well, but 
do not reach the necessities of the case. A declara- 
tion by Congress, it is believed, would have some 
effect. Dispatches to the Government confirm fully 
he reports of the brutal conduct of the Cuban 
olunteers. 

It would not become me, perhaps, to 

nlarge upon the manifest obligation 
hich every Government owes to its 
itizens to protect them from outrages 
n foreign lands. I could make dis- 
losures, in relation to the torture and 
execution of American citizens by the 
Spanish authorities in the island of 
Cuba, which would send a thrill of hor- 
" throughout the civilized world. 


| 
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Respecting the right and duty of 
the United States to interfere in Cuban 
affairs upon the score of humanity, I 
have to remark, that it is conceded 
by Vattel as well as other distinguished 
commentators upon the law of nations, 
that when war degenerates into a car- 
nival of blood, it becomes the duty of 
Samaritan nations to stanch the crim- 
son tide, and enforce a peace. The 
Spanish authorities in Cuba anticipat- 
ing such a result, have constantly held 
possession of all the channels of com- 
munication between Cuba and the Amer- 
ican Union. Every port and inlet have 
been jeaiously guarded; every letter, 
either arriving or departing, has been 
inspected, and every dispatch passing 
through the telegraphic cable is sub- 
jected to the rigid scrutiny of the Gov- 
ernment censor. 

On May 5th, 18—, six thousand men 
of the Spanish contingent were ordered 
to march from Havana to Matanzas— 
thence to move in the direction of 
Soledad and Villa Clara, in the interior. 
Information was communicated to the 
army, in the form of “general orders,” 
that no quarter would be given to in- 
surgents, and the army was to take no 
prisoners. There were also distributed 
among the commissioned officers, print- 
ed lists containing the names of hun- 
dreds of “suspected persons,” creole 
planters, Cuban sympathizers, and heads 
of families, living upon their estates. in 
the island. To these printed lists were 
attached peremptory orders to kill, with- 
out ceremony, or examination, or the 
form of a trial, every person named in 
the lists, and to give their families and 
property to the soldiery for pillage! 

In the narrative of these scenes, some- 
thing must be left to the imagination of 
the reader. There are crimes so incon- 
ceivable, that a description of them 
stains the page of history, and gives to 
the cynic new arguments in support of 
his false theory of universal depravity. 
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It is better, therefore, to blot out the 
record. 

The army marched from Havana, in 
obedience to the orders of the Captain- 
General. It consisted of a squadron 
of cavalry, four field - batteries, and five 
thousand infantry. In respect to disci- 
pline and efficiency, the forces of Spain 
are very inferior to the English and 
American troops ; and our army evinced, 
from the beginning, a spirit of insub- 
ordination. The soldiers could not be 
restrained by their officers. The abdi- 
cation and flight of the Queen, and the 
temporary disruption of the Government 
at home, very naturally produced in the 
army a condition bordering upon an- 
archy, and a defiance of all restraint or 
authority. Attempts on the part of the 
Captain-General to enforce discipline 
and order were met by threats of as- 
sassination, and that officer, upon the 
demand of the army, was superseded. 
In fact, he deemed himself fortunate in 
being enabled to leave Cuba with his 
life. The advance of our army was 
surprised by a body of insurgents with- 
in a few miles of Havana, and was hurl- 
ed back upon the main body with heavy 
loss. The insurgents, however, were 
not in great force, and they successfully 
retreated before our heavy columns of 
infantry. This disaster made the men 
eager for vengeance. The rank and file 
of the army were generally fit instru- 
ments to execute the brutal orders of 
their superiors, and to wage indiscrim- 
inate war. 

Without entering upon a detailed re- 
port of the military operations in which 
I was actively engaged in Cuba, I will 
state, generally, that the savage policy 
of the home Government has been most 
unsparingly executed upon the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants of that island. Terror- 
ism is the word’ which describes the 
interior condition of the Queen of the 
Antilles. Everywhere she is dotted with 
the blackenéd ruins of homes, and the 
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bleaching bones of corpses. Every-, 
where the traces of rapine and spolia- 
tion remain—silent, but eloquent wit- 
nesses of a guilty. power guiltily adminis- 
tered. The armies of Spain have, how- 
ever, sustained terrible punishment in 
their protracted conflict with the insur- 
gent population. The guerrilla system 
of warfare which Spain adopted during 
the peninsular struggle, is now being) 
visited upon her in Cuba, and she may 
yet find her struggle there as profitless 
as that in which Russia engaged in the 
mountains of the Caucasus. 

The Cuban insurgents, ill-clad and, 
without discipline or military organiza- 
tion, yet possess the material for an pore 
Their greatest need is competent offi- 
cers. Give them efficient commanders, | 
arms, and subsistence, and, in twelve 
months, they will end Spanish rule on 
this continent. That rule is now only 
nominally maintained in Cuba, by means 
of the Spanish cruisers. Once. with- 


draw them and open the ports of the 
island, and Spanish supremacy ends for- 


ever. 

Within a very brief interval after I 
discovered the nature of the service to 
which we were assigned in Cuba, I 
deliberately formed the determination 
to desert from the army. I had learned 
that the service was one in which no 
gentleman could remain with honor. 
For several months after leaving Hava- 
na, my command was actively engaged 
in the field; and, during that period, we} 
murdered in cold blood more than one} 
thousand human beings, without the 
form even of a drum-head emnneste.| 
We came to destroy, and we fulfilled; 
our mission with the brand, the fagot, 
and the bayonet. My regiment was 
eventually detailed for garrison-duty at] 
Santiago de Cuba, in the extreme east-' 
ern portion of the island. Here I formed 
the acquaintance of Don José de San- 
terre, a Cuban planter, whose magnif- 
icent estate was situated at a distance | 
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of twelve leagues from our quarters in 
the city. He was a gentleman of cult- 
ure and refinement—boundless in his 
wealth as in his hospitality. I formed 
for him an ardent attachment, which, on 
his part, was, I believe, warmly recip- 
rocated. I was but too happy to avail 
myself of the urgent invitations given 
me by Don José to visit him at his 
home, and I became his guest as often 
as I could obtain relief from the monot- 
ony of garrison-duty. My noble host 
was a native Cuban. His estate con- 
sisted of a tract of land about one league 
square, and the fortunate proprietor was 
widely known not only as a successful 
planter, but also as one of the most in- 
fluential men in south-eastern Cuba. 
All that wealth could procure, or refine- 
ment suggest, had been lavished upon 
his beautiful home. Paintings adorned 
his walls, and sculpture his grounds. 
His library abounded with works of 
scholars and scientists, and had been 
coliected at heavy cost in Europe and 
America. The furniture throughout this 
princely residence was of great value. 
Fruits, flowers, and fountains were sup- 
plied by Nature with the same benefi- 
cence which she displays everywhere in 
tropical climes. . 

José de Santerre was a widower, with 
an only child—Isabel de Santerre—four- 
teen years of age. But, like all the blos- 
soms that are yielded beneath the South- 
ern skies, women in Cuba mature earlier 
than they do in the cold latitudes of the 
North. And this sweet child of Nature 
exhibited a precocity of person, as well 
as intellect, far beyond her tender years. 
She was a living embodiment of beauty, 
in its highest sense. To say that I 
loved Isabel, would be but a poor form 
of words to express the bewildering 
feeling which took possession of my soul. 
For many weeks these pleasant rela- 
tions continued, and I fondly hoped that 
they might never be interrupted. One 
morning, while seated at breakfast in my 
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quarters, a messenger was announced. 
He was admitted by my orderly, and, 
after delivering a packet, withdrew. Per- 
ceiving that the communication was of- 
ficial, I immediately broke the seals. 
Had I been suddenly menaced with 
death in its most horrid form, I could 
have confronted the grim spectre with- 
out fear. The contents of that packet 
froze my young blood. It was a per- 
emptory order from the Captain-General 
at Havana for the summary execution 
of José de Santerre, and the confisca- 
tion of all his property in the island of 
Cuba—and the execution of this order 
was intrusted to me! I was required 
to take a file of men, and shoot the man 
to death without the form of trial. No 
cause was assigned for the act. No ac- 
cusation was stated. That fatal order 
changed my s¢atus from an officer of the 
Spanish army to that of a Spanish rebel. 
My nature revolted at the crime of which 
I was to be the instrument. I compre- 
hended that even I, an officer of high 
rank in the service of Spain, had hither- 
to utterly failed to fathom the deeper 
depths of infamy into which my country 
was plunged. But I tesolved to save 
the lives of my friends, or to die in their 
defense. The system of espionage es- 
tablished throughout the island, is, per- 
haps, the most perfect that ever existed 
in any country—not even excepting that 
which was matured by Vidocgq, in the 
heart of France. I knew that prompt 
and decisive action and absolute secrecy 
were indispensable to my success in the 
desperate attempt upon which I had re- 
solved —and that was, to conduct Don 
José and his daughter to the nearest sea- 
port, where I hoped to place them safe- 
ly on board some American vessel, and 
thus insure their escape from the island. 
Within thirty minutes after the fatal or- 
der was placed in my hand, I was mount- 
ed on a fleet horse who had borne me 
safely through many dangers. To divert 
suspicion, I rode out of the city in a 
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direction opposite to the one I had 
marked out for my journey. Upon 
reaching the open country, I made a 
circuit and speedily gained the high- 
road leading to the estate of my hon- 
ored friend. My horse seemed, intui- 
tively, to know my will, and was eager to 
obey it. His stride seemed greater, and 
his action better, than I had ever known 
before. In three hours he carried me 
safely over those twelve leagues of bro- 
ken country. But the faithful steed 
never again carried the master who 
loved him. To dismount and announce 
myself was but the work of a moment. 
In answer to my summons, Don José 
joined me in the library—his face radiant 
with the charm of a chivalrous spirit. 
Without a word, I placed in his hands 
the fatal order for his summary execu- 
tion. He knew my rank in the army; 
he knew also the stern discipline which 
the service exacted. He knew that dis- 
obedience was death; but he little im- 
agined that I had come to save him, or 
die with him. He read the order with a 
degree of composure for which I was 
unprepared. Not a muscle of his coun- 
tenance changed. Taking my hands, 
he said : 

“My friend, I have long expected 
this. I have long known that over my 
head, like that of Damocles, the sword 
was suspended by a single hair. My 
wife has preceded me to the land of 
souls, where I trust I may be reunited 
to her. There is but one tie which has 
bound me to the earth, and that is Isa- 
bel, my beloved daughter. Her I must 
confide to that Providence who is the 
Father of the fatherless. I am your pris- 
oner, and am ready to meet my fate.” 

I need hardly say that I hastened to 
undeceive my friend, and to assure him 
that I was ready to offer my life in his 
defense. Then, without loss of time, I 
imparted to him the plan I had con- 
ceived for his flight from Cuba. As I 
proceeded, the barrier behind which he 
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had intrenched himself was broken down. 
The stoic who could die and make no 
sign, was conquered by my devotion, and 
tears welled up into his eyes. He agreed 
with me that to remain there was death. 
He knew as wellas I that the sway of the 
man who sat in his palace at Havana, 
was absolute as that of the Czar in his 
own dominions. There was no respite 
or appeal—the alternative was, flight or 
death. We speedily decided that the 
Bay cf Nipe, on the northern coast, was 
the surest point from which we might 
hope to embark and avoid the cruisers 
of Spain. Don José rang the bell, and, 
in a few moments, his daughter entered 
the library. 

“We have no time for greetings, my 
dear child,” said Don José, as she ad- 
vanced to welcome me; and then, in 
hurried, but loving sentences, he told her 
of the fearful danger which menaced us, 
and the necessity for our instant flight. 
The daughter inherited the intrepid, spir- 
it of the father. She received the intel- 
ligence without any of that womanly 
emotion which is sometimes attributed 
to the fair daughters of Eve. Summon- 
ing the szajor domo of the estate, Don 
José told him that we were going to 
make a short excursion around the plan- 
tation, and bade him saddle the horses, 
with a fresh one for the Colonel—mean- 
ing myself. Suspense makes strong 
demands upon our fortitude, and some- 
times paralyzes the strongest will. Dur- 
ing the quarter of an hour which was 
consumed in making our preparations, 
I was, like Lear, “on a wheel of fire.” 
At the end of that time, I lifted Isabel 
into the saddle; then, mounting the 
horse which the thoughtful care of my 
friend had provided for me, we silently 
awaited his coming. He was watching 
us; he suddenly raised one of the win- 
dows of the library, and said, in low tones: 
“There are some things that I must 
collect and carry with me. It will occu- 
py but a few moments. Take the road 
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by the monte, and go without delay. I 
shall overtake you.” 

To my companion the will of her father 
was law. She quietly turned her horse’s 
head, and galloped slowly away from 
the dear home upon which she had un- 
consciously looked for the last time on 
earth. I followed closely at her side. A 
sharp angle in the road quickly screen- 
ed us from the gaze of the household . 
servants, and then we, indeed, com- 
menced the race for liberty and life. 
On we sped like the wind, both too 
busy with our own thoughts to engage 
in conversation, and the silence was un- 
broken save by the ratap/an of our 
horses’ hoofs upon the flinty road. 

The island was at that time thickly 
studded with military outposts, between 
which close communication was main- 
tained by a system of signals. Every 

oad was patrolled by mounted men, and 
[ vigilant watch was kept upon all the 
accessible points on the sea-coast. My 
design was to avoid the patrol. If we 
encountered them, our doom was sealed. 
I conjectured that my sudden departure 
from the garrison, and my prolonged ab- 
sence, had already aroused suspicion. 
In Cuba, suspicion is a sentence of 
death. There is no red-tape in that 
island. We had traversed several miles 
before we drew rein, or thought of eas- 
ing our steeds. Then the pace became 
slower, and, Isabel, for the first time, 
betrayed some anxiety for her father. 
We looked back, but he was nowhere to 
be seen. I confess, I secretly shared 
the anxiety and distress of my dear 
companion, but I did not betray it. I 
expressed entire confidence in her fa- 
ther’s safety, and assured her that he 
would speedily overtake us. She re- 
gretted that she had yielded to his wish, 
and started without her father’s compa- 
ny. I re-assured her with many words 
of encouragement, reminding her that 
every portion of the island was as fa- 
miliar to her father as his own planta- 
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tion, and he would speedily rejoin us, 
either at or before the end of the jour- 
ney. The coming twilight warned us 
to increase our pace; and, without any 
misadventure, we arrived in full view of 
the Bay of Nipe, just as the mists of 
evening were beginning to envelop its 
bright waters. The shores of this bay 
are abrupt, and in many places heavily 
wooded. We were at a considerable 
altitude above the sea, and our position 
enabled us to command a view of the 
bay and the open sea beyond. With 
the aid of my glass I could discern, in 
the distance, the spars of a vessel faint- 
ly traced against the sky; but I could 
not form any opinion as to her nationali- 
ty, nor had I any means of communicat- 
ing with her. In that latitude —twenty 
degrees north of the equator—the nights 
are delicious and balmy. For me—a 
soldier—a night bivouac in the open air 
was a luxury. I often preferred it to 
the sultry barracks of Santiago. But I 
was anxious for my young charge, and 
now, more than ever, anxious for her 
father, from whom we had received no 
tidings. As for Isabel, she could no 
longer conceal her agitation and distress. 
But 1 besought her to summon all her 
fortitude and courage. Again and again 
I assured her that her father would es- 
cape. I addressed to her every argu- 
ment that love and duty could suggest ; 
but it was in vain. Her terror increased, 
until, at iast, 1 proposed to retrace our 
steps, and abandon the idea of quitting 
the island. If we returned, we might, at 
least, die together; and, even if the 
blood- hounds of the Captain- General 
should overtake us, she might, at least, 
receive her father’s dying sigh. 

While we interchanged these thoughts 
we suffered our horses to walk on un- 
restrained, and, almost unconsciously, 
had descended from the highlands and 
gained the eastern shore of the bay. 
Twilight had deepened into the som- 
bre shadows of night, when, suddenly, 
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I heard the sound of approaching oars. 
Withdrawing to a little distance, we si- 
lently awaited the course of events. Soon 
I observed a light, and presently heard 
the sound of a boat’s keel grating upon 
the pebbly shore. Several persons dis- 
embarked. I correctly judged that this 
boat came from the vessel which I had 
seen in the offing, and I feared that it 
was manned by a Spanish crew. I lis- 
tened intently to their murmured con- 
versation. The respited criminal nev- 
er felt a deeper joy than I experienced 
when, at last, I heard words spoken in 
a foreign tongue, and the stern order, 
“Bear a hand there, men!” 

“Tsabel,” I exclaimed, “we are sav- 
ed: these men are Americans!” 

“Thank God!” was all her answer. 

Dismovnting, and throwing my ¢a- 
pote over my uniform, I advanced to the 
shore. The idea that this proceeding 
might be attended with danger had not 
occurred to me. But I was speedily 
aroused to a sense of my situation when 
the muzzle of a revolver was pointed at 
my breast, simultaneously with the stern 
inquiries: “Who are you? What do 
you want?” I was almost entirely ig- 
norant of the English language, but by 
the aid of signs I speedily made the 
Americans —for such I found them to 
be—understand that I was not an ene- 
my. Fortunately, to Isabel the English 
tongue was almost as familiar as her 
own. Remembering this fact, I con- 
ducted her to the officer’s presence. She 
frankly told him the history of our mis- 
fortune, and of our desire to escape from 
the island. Without hesitation, the gen- 
tleman offered to take us as passengers 
on board his vessel (the brig Amazon, of 
Baltimore), and convey us safely to the 
United States. He also promised that 
a boat should be stationed upon the 
beach, through the night, to bring off 
Don José, in the event of his arrival. It 
was not without a pang that I unsaddled 
our faithful steeds and gave them their 
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freedom. But I had planted my foot 
upon the plowshare: for me there was 
no backward movement—no resource 
but flight or ignominious death. I knew 
that I was already denounced and a price 
set upon my head, to be paid by the 
Government in the coin of the realm. I 
decided, therefore, to accept the manly 
offer of the American. 

We were safely placed on board the 
vessel, and the cabin was generously 
placed at the disposal of the forlorn 
daughter of my patriot friend. Isabel 
made no objection or resistance, but sub- 
mitted herself entirely to my guidance 
and protection. But from the moment 
she arrived on board, she preserved a 
profound silence. Every attempt to en- 
gage her in conversation failed. 

The long night of suspense ended at 
last, and the wings of the morning were 
unfolded in the eastern sky. Miss De 
Santerre yet remained on deck, with her 
pale face turned shoreward. Suddenly 
a company of cavalry dashed down the 


mountain road leading to the shore of 
the bay, and at the same instant we ob- 
served the brig’s boat hastily put off 
from the beach. The troopers charged 
down to the water’s edge, and opened a 
rapid, though ineffectual, fire from their 


carbines upon the receding boat. This 
thrilling ¢ab/eau, so suddenly enacted 
before our eyes, was a fata morgana to 
the fair, young fugitive at my side. She 
interpreted it as an omen of her father’s 
tragical death. “Look!” she exclaimed, 
pointing to the shore. “My father is 
dead. Those men have killed him.” 
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And then, with a cry like the wail of a 
breaking heart, she fell senseless to the 
deck. 

I did not learn his sad fate until I 
reached the United States. Then I as- 
certained, through a correspondent in 
Havana, that Don José was intercepted 
on the road, in his effort to overtake his 
child, and was shot to death by the troop- 
ers of Spain. The authorities attempt- 
ed to justify his murder, upon the plea 
that he was a Cuban sympathizer and a 
traitor to the Spanish Government. But 
it was a false plea, and without any foun- 
dation in fact. 

The safety of the vessel demanded in- 
stant action: the shore-signals had al- 
ready made her presence known to the 
Spanish cruisers. When the boat ar- 
rived alongside, the brig’s anchor was 
safely secured, and, without a moment’s 
delay, she proceeded to sea. 

Here, in my hands, was a beauteous 
blossom, suddenly and rudely torn from 
the parent tree—dying, dying, because 
its structure was so matchless and deli- 
cate that it could not be grafted upon 
any hardier plant. Death was, there- 
fore, not only inevitable, but there was 
in her young heart a yearning, and a 
glad anticipation of his coming. Death 
claimed the peerless stranger for his 
bride. I disputed his claim, but he tri- 
umphed, and I walked forth from his 
presence, bearing upon my face and in 
my heart his ineffaceable scars. We 
bore the sacred ashes on shore at Balti- 
more, and they were buried in the Mon- 
umental City. 
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BOVE Astoria, for some distance, 
A there are no settlements on the 
river. But the grandeur of the wooded 
highlands, the frequently projecting cliffs 
covered with forest to their very edges, 
and embroidered and festooned with 
mosses, ferns, and vines, together with 
the far-stretching views of the broad 
Columbia, suffice to engage the admiring 
attention of the tourist. In consequence 
of fires, which every year spread through 
and destroy large tracts of timber, the 
mountains in many places present a 
desolated appearance, the naked trunks 
alone of the towering firs being left 
standing to decay. After a few years a 
new growth covers the ground, but the 
old trees remain unsightly objects still. 
It is true, however, in compensation for 
the ugliness of a burnt forest, that the 
shape of the country is thereby partially 
revealed, and that one discovers fine 
level benches of land fit for farming, in 
the openings thus made, where before 
no such variations from the general slope 
had been apparent. 

The first point at which the river 
steamers touch in going up, is Cath- 
lamet—a small trading post and salmon 
fishery, about twenty miles above As- 
toria, on the north side of the river. 
Ten miles farther up, on the south side, 
is Westport, situated upon one of the 
numerous sloughs which the river forms 
on the Oregon side. 

This slough, or bayou, of the Colum- 
bia is a pretty bit of quiet water, with a 
level, wooded island on one side, and 
the main-land backed by wooded hills 
on the other. It is no place for a large 
town, but an excellent one for what it is 
—a flourishing trading post. The val- 
ley of the Nehalem —a considerable 


stream that runs nearly parallel with the 
Columbia, emptying into the ocean aear 
Tillamook Head —is rapidly being set- 
tled up, and adds to the importance of 
Westport, which is the only trading post 
within twelve miles of the new settle- 
ment. 

The steamer being detained for half 
an hour at this place, gives us an oppor- 
tunity to step ashore and take a look 
at the salmon fishery of Captain John 
West. We find it a busy place, the 
fishing season, which begins in May and 
ends in August, being at its height. 
The manner of taking salmon in the 
Columbia is usually by drift nets, from 
twenty toa hundred fathoms long. The 
boats used by the fishermen are similar 
to the Whitehall boat. According to 
laws of their own, the men engaged in 
taking the fish, where the drift is large, 
allow each boat a stated time to go back 
and forth along the drift to hook up the 
salmon. The meshes of the nets are 
just of a size to catch the fish by the 
gills, when attempting to pass through ; 
and their misfortune is betrayed to the 
watchful eye of the fisherman by the 
bobbing of the corks on the surface of 
the water. 

When brought to the fishery, they are 
piled up on long tables, which project 
out over the water. Here stand China- 
men, two at each table, armed with long, 
sharp knives, who, with great celerity 
and skill, disembowel and behead the 
fresh arrivals, pushing the offal over the 
brink into the river at the same time. 
After cleaning, the fish are thrown into 
brine vats, where they remain from one 
to two days to undergo the necessary 
shrinkage, which is nearly one-half. 
They are then taken out, washed thor- 
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oughly, and packed down in barrels, 
with the proper quantity of salt. That | 
they may keep perfectly well, it is neces- 
sary to heap them up in the barrels, and 
force them down with a screw-press. 

A fishery proper is understood to 
mean a barreling establishment; while 
a cannery is one where the fish are 
preserved in cans, both fresh and spiced, 
or pickled. The establishment of Mr. 
West is both these inone. This estab- 
lishment, also, has commenced the busi- 
ness of saving the oil, which, in barrel- 
ing salmon, is pressed out, and is equal 
in quality to the best sperm-oil. 

The method of canning salmon was 
kept secret for one or two seasons, and 
only a few of the fisheries practiced it. 
No effort is now made to conceal the 
processes. The result is the main thing 
in which the public are interested, and 
this is a delicious preparation of fresh, 
or spiced and vinegared fish, put “4 
ready for the table. The market for 
canned salmon is rapidly increasing — 
the principal exports being, at present, | 
to California, South America, China, and 
the Islands. It is expected to find a 
market for it in New York and London, | 
as soon as the amount produced be- 
comes large enough to supply those 
cities. 

The whistle of 7e Dixie warns us to 
bring our observation to a close at this 
point. Turning back down the slough, | 
we emerge once more into the Columbia, 
and soon arrive at a point in the river | 
known as the “ Narrows,” but to which 
Lieutenant Wilkes gave the name of St. , 
Helen’s Reach, from the bold view of 
that mouniain obtained here, at a dis- 
tance of eighty miles. The Narrows is 
a famous fishing-ground, and the largest 
drift is here. Traps, or weirs, were also 
in use about the Narrows, but the high- 
water, this year (1871), destroyed most 
of them. There are no less than seven 
fisheries in a distance of three miles, 
two of them being large establishments. 
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That of Hapgood & Hume put up, this 
year, 700,000 pounds of canned salmon ; 
West & Co., 400,000 pounds. Hume & 
Co., another firm, have also a large can- 
nery, and Reed & Trott, another large 
establishment opposite these last, on the 
Oregon side. In all, there are twenty- 
five of these fisheries, from Chinook up 
to a point just above the Narrows, em- 
ploying, altogether, about three hundred 
men. 

The profits of the fishing business 
may be roughly computed by estimating 
the value of a case of canned salmon. 
An average salmon fills tencans. These 
are put into cases containing forty-eight 
pounds each, and worth $9. Hapgood 
& Hume must then have put up, this 
year, over 14,583 cases, amounting to 
$131,247. About twenty men are em- 
ployed at such an establishment dur- 
ing the fishing season, and eight or ten 
duriug the winter months. The winter’s 
work consists in making barrels and 
cans. The cost of the labor of twenty 
men during four months, and of half 
that number during the remainder of 
the year, with the first cost of material, 
must be deducted from the total results, 
the remainder showing a handsome bal- 
ance. And this is for only one cannery. 
Besides the two or three others, the dif- 
ferent fisheries put up, this year, 2,000 
barrels of fish. 

The first drift for salmon-catching 
was cleared, in 1851, by Messrs. Hodg- 
kins & Sanders—afterward continued by 
Hodgkins & Reed, now Reed & Trott 
—and the first canning establishment 
started, in 1867, by Hapgood & Hume. 
The buildings erected at any of the fish- 
eries are of a rude character, being con- 
structed of unplaned fir lumber. The 
largest are built about one hundred feet 
long, by twenty-five feet front, with a 
deep shed projecting over the river, for 
convenience in cleaning the fish as well 
as to shelter them from the sun. From 
the platform, extending along the side of 
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the building, stairs run.down to the wa- 
ter, where the boats are moored. Inthe 
lower story of this building are the vats, 
or “striking tubs,” arranged around the 
sides. A commodious wharf, at which 
steamers and sailing vessels may receive 
freight, is also a necessary appendage. 
There is no part of the Pacific Coast 
so well adapted to fish-curing as Oregon 
and Washington. The climate, either 
north or south of their latitude, is either 
too moist or too dry. Wood for barrels 
is close at hand; and, not yet utilized, 
close at hand, too, is the best salt in the 
world for curing meats of any kind. 
Seeing to what an immense business 
salmon- fishing is growing, one can not 
help wishing that Nathaniel Wyeth, who 
made such great endeavors, in 1832, to 
establish a fishery on the Columbia, and 
failed through a combination of causes, 
could see his dream fulfilled, of making 
the Columbia famous for its fisheries and 
its lumber trade. But he, like most en- 
thusiasts, was born too soon to behold 


the realization of the truths he clearly 
recognized. 

There are several species of salmon 
and salmon-trovt which are found in the 


Columbia. Of these, three species of 
the silvery spring salmon, known to 
naturalists as Sa/mo guinnat, S. gaird- 
meri, and S. paucidens, are those used 
for commercial purposes, and known as 
the “square-tailed” and “white salmon” 
—the third species being considered as 
smaller individuals of the same kinds, 
though really a distinct species. 

When they enter the river, near its 
mouth, they may be caught by hook and 
bait. The Indians use small herring for 
bait, sinking it with a stone, and trolling, 
by paddling silently and occasionally 
jerking the line. Near the mouth of the 
Columbia they can be taken with the fly; 
but, as salmon do not feed, on their an- 
nual journey up the river to spawn, it is 
useless to offer them bait. They can 
only be caught at a distance from the 
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ocean by nets and seines, or by spear- 
ing. The natives usually take them by 
using scoop-nets, which they dip into 
the water, at random, near the falls and 
rapids, where large numbers of salmon 
are collected to jump the falls. As these 
falls are all at a considerable distance 
from the sea, by the time they arrive at 
them the fish are more or less emaciat- 
ed, from fasting and the exertion of stem- 
ming currents and climbing rapids, and, 
consequently, not in so good a condition 
as when caught near the sea. Hence, 
the superior quality of Chinook salmon. 

The immense numbers of all kinds of 
salmon which ascend the Columbia an- 
nually, is something wonderful. They 
seem to be seeking quiet and safe places 
in which to deposit their spawn, and 
thousands of them never stop until they 
reach the great falls of the Snake River, 
more than six hundred miles from the 
sea; or those of Clarke’s Fork, a still 
greater distance. All the small tributa- 
ries of the Snake, Boise, Powder, Burnt, 
and Payette rivers swarm with them, in 
the months of September and October. 

Great numbers of salmon die on hav- 
ing discharged their instinctive duty: 
some of them, evidently, because ex- 
hausted by their long journey, and oth- 
ers, apparently, because their term of 
life ends with arrival and spawning. 
Their six hundred miles of travel against 
the current, and exertion in overcoming 
rapids, or jumping falls, often deprive 
them of sight, and wear off their noses. 
Of course, all these mutilated individuals 
perish, besides very many others; so that 
the shores of the small lakes and tribu- 
taries of both branches of the Columbia 
are lined, in autumn, with dead and dy- 
ing fish. But they leave their roe in the 
beds of these interior rivers, to replace 
them in their return to the sea by still 
greater numbers. 

Besides the salmon of commerce, the 
Columbia furnishes a great many other 
species of edible fish, including salmon- 
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trout, sturgeon, tom-cod, flounder, and 
smelt —all of which are excellent table- 
fish, in their proper seasons. 

Just above the Narrows, and opposite 
to the Oak Point of Captain Winship, is 
the modern Oak Point, which seems to 
have borrowed the name, and shifted it 
to the Washington side. The name is 
pretty and distinctive, and ought never 
to be changed, as it marks the western 
boundary of the oak-tree in Oregon and 
Washington. Between this and the sea 
not an oak-tree grows. The only busi- 
ness at or about Oak Point is that of the 
fisheries already mentioned, and the lum- 
bering establishment of Mr. Abernethy, 
which was erected in 1848-9. It is run 
by water- power, and capable of manu- 
facturing 4,000,000 feet annually. 

About ten miles above Oak Point; we 
come to the mouth of the Cowlitz River. 
Just below it is a high, conical hill, known 
as Mount Coffin. This eminence, to- 
gether with Coffin Rock, seven miles 
above, on the Oregon side, formed the 
burial-places of the Indians of this vicin- 


ity, before the settlement of the country 


by Whites. Here the dead were depos- 
ited in canoes, well wrapped up in mats 
or blankets, with their most valuable 
property beside them, and their domes- 
tic utensils hung upon the posts which 
supported their unique coffins. Wilkes 
relates, in his journal, how his men acci- 
dentally set fire to the underbrush on 
Mount Coffin, causing a number of the 
canoes to be consumed, to the grief and 
horror of the Indians, who would have 
avenged the insult, had they not been 
convinced of its accidental occurrence. 
Memelose illihee is the name which they 
give to their burial- grounds. Freely 
translated, it means Spirit country. 
The Cowlitz is a small river, though 
navigable for twenty miles when the wa- 
ter is high enough, and about half that 
distance, at all times. It rises in Mount 
St. Helen, and runs, westwardly, for 
some distance, when it turns abruptly 
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to the south. The valley of the Cow- 
litz is small, being not more than twenty 
miles long, and four or five wide. It is 
heavily timbered, except for a few miles 
above its mouth, where the rich, alluvial 
bottom-lands are cleared and cultivated. 
No finer soil could possibly exist than 
this in the Cowlitz Valley. A few years 
ago, the town of Menticello, four miles 
from the Columbia, was all swept away 
in a flood. It has been replaced by a 
fresher edition of its former self, howev- 
er, and looks as‘cheerful and ambitious 
as if it knew there could be no second 
deluge. Opposite Monticello is the old 
Insane Asylum for Washington Terri- 
tory, in a location admirably adapted to 
confirm any incipient cases that may 
have appeared there. The asylum has 
recently been removed to Steilacoom, 
on the Sound—a very proper and de- 
lightful location. 

This portion of the Cowlitz Valley 
does not depend alone upon its fertili- 
ty for its future importance. There are 
extensive deposits of coal in the mount- 
ains which border the river, besides oth- 
er mineral deposits, which the North 
Pacific Railroad and an increase of pop- 
ulation will eventually bring into notice. 
There is, too, an_almost inexhaustible 
supply of the finest fir and cedar upon 
the mountains which hem it in. 

The Cowlitz River, as might be con- 
jectured, is a rapid stream, and cold from 
the snows of St. Helen. Its waters in 
summer, when the snows are melting 
rapidly, are white, from being mixed 
with volcanic ashes, or some disinte- 
grated infusorial marl or chalk. A fa- 
vorite voyage for travelers coming down 
from Puget Sound, is twenty miles of 
canoe travel from Pumphrey’s Landing 
to Monticello. An Indian canoe, with 
Indians to steer, carries one rapidly and 
pleasantly down stream— while the ex- 
citement of passing the rapids, and the 
splendid scenery of the wild, little river, 
furnish entertainment. 
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So disguised in a luxuriance of trees 
and shrubbery is the mouth of the Cow- 
litz, that, when we are in the open Co- 
lumbia, we can scarcely detect the place 
of our exit from it. Crossing over to 
the Oregon side, we find ourselves at 
Rainier, where lumber is manufactured, 
chiefly for export. The location of Rai- 
nier is, in many respects, fine; but, at 
present, there seems to be little besides 
the lumber trade to give it business, 
though there are a few excellent farms 
in the vicinity. Any day in summer one 
may see at this place picturesque groups 
of natives hanging about the wharves, 
or paddling their canoes near the steam- 
boat landing. Should they have berries 
to sell, they will offer them to you in 
neatly woven baskets of cedar-bark, 
which you are weloome to keep if you 
purchase their contents. 

Without tarrying long, we steam on 
up, passing Coffin Rock—another mem- 
elose illihee—a promontory of basalt 
sparsely covered with trees, which have 
found soil enough in the crevices to sup- 
port a stunted growth. Along here, on 
the Oregon side, is a tract of level land, 
extending back from the Columbia for 
some distance. It answers to the de- 
pression of the Cowlitz Valley; and it 
is remarkable, that, wherever a stream 
comes into the Columbia large enough 
to be said to have a valley, there is on 
the opposite side a break in, or a curva- 
ture of, the highlands, making more or 
less level country facing the valley which 
is perpendicular to it, so that the valleys 
of the streams may be said to cross the 
Columbia, and even to be widest on the 
opposite side. Somewhere in here the 
Claskenine, a stream with a fertile and 
partially cultivated valley, enters the Co- 
lumbia from the Oregon side; but the 
entrance is hidden by islands and shrub- 
bery. 

While we are interested in observing 
the stretch of the river at this point, and 
noting the islands and bayous which 
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make it difficult to determine its actual 
breadth, we have advanced several miles, 
and find ourselves abreast the infant city 
of Kalama, the initial point of the North 
Pacific Railroad, on the Columbia River. 
Already an energetic beginning has been 
made, and from this port to the Sound a 
railroad will be constructed within a year 
or two. The silent grandeur of the Co- 
lumbia is to be made busy and vocal 
with the stir of human labor, and the 
shriek of “resonant steam eagles” that 
speed frem ocean to ocean, bearing the 
good-will of the nations of the world in 
bales of merchandise. It is the dream 
of Jefferson and Benton realized —only 
could the latter have had his wish fulfill- 
ed to live until this day! 

“In conclusion I have to assure you, 
that the same spirit which has made me 
the friend of Oregon for thirty years— 
which led me to denounce the Joint Oc- 
cupation Treaty the day it was made, 
and to oppose its renewal in 1828, and 
to labor for its abrogation until it was 
terminated; the same spirit which led 
me to reveal the grand destiny of Ore- 
gon in articles written in 1818, and to 


‘support every measure for her benefit 


since—this same spirit still animates me, 
and will continue to do so while I live— 
which I hope will be long enough to see 
an emporium of Asiatic commerce at 
the mouth of your river, and a stream 
of Asiatic trade pouring into the Valley 
of the Mississippi through the channel 
of Oregon.” — Extract from Letter of 
Senator Benton to the people of Oregon, 
in 1847. 

But Benton did not understand the 
geography of the coast; neither did he 
know much of the practical working of 
railroads in recognizing or ignoring any 
points but their own. He did not fore- 
see the Central Pacific going to San 
Francisco, and the Northern Pacific to 
Puget Sound, and an emporium of Asiat- 
ic commerce at either of these termini, 
while a third great city distributed their 
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commerce along the Columbia and its 
tributaries, from its mouth to its sources. 
And that third city ought to be some- 
where within a dozen miles of the pres- 
ent initial point of the North Pacific. 
Turning this thought over in our mind, 
we are struck by the coincidence as some 
one points out to us, within the dozen 
miles, a place on the Oregon side which 
aspires to be that future city. Itisa 
pretty town-site enough, certainly, slop- 
ing gently back from the river, which 
here, for two or three miles, has a smooth, 
gravelly beach, instead of the more usual 
abrupt and rocky shore. As we turn to 
the splendid view of Mount St. Helen, 
seen through the cafton of the Cathla- 
pootle, or Lewis River, which rises in 
the snows of that mountain, we agree 
that the aspiring town-site must com- 
mand a beautiful prospect, including in 
its range Mount Adams and Mount 
Hood, as well as Mount St. Helen. 
An admiring word calls out some vol- 
unteer remarks from a fellow-passenger; 


and we ask, with augmented interest, 
what is claimed for this particular point. 
“In the first place,” says our informant, 
“the Columbia River is the natural chan- 
nel of commerce for the State of Oregon, 
as well as the southern border of Wash- 
ington ; for Idaho, and a portion of Mon- 


tana. Its navigation is unobstructed 
from this point to the sea, which can 
not be said of it thirty miles farther up; 
besides, there are no good town-sites 
above the entrance of the lower Willa- 
mette. The navigation of the river be- 
ing easy, and safe for vessels of the lar- 
gest size up to this point, is one good 
argument for us.” 

“Oh,” we ejaculate, “you are inter- | 
ested in this place—what do yeu call it?” 

“We call it Columbia City. Our view | 
of the case,”’ continues our informant, 
“is, that wherever the North Pacific 
Railroad has its crossing, there the, 
greater portion of the domestic trade of 
Oregon will centre. The merchants of 
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eastern Oregon, Idaho, and Montana, in 
going to purchase goods, will not go by 
ws, to San Francisco, or to the Sound, 
to purchase, if they can supply them- 
selves just as well here, of which there 
can be no doubt. Direct importation 
by sea from New York, Canton, or the 
Islands, is just as easy here as to San 
Francisco, and only a few cays longer 
from the first place. It is about two 
hundred miles nearer to China and Ja- 
pan than any probable point on the 
Sound. It has to back it the great, fer- 
tile Willamette Valley, and the county 
which contains it has fifty miles of river- 
front.” 

“ All that sounds reasonable enough ; 
but can the Columbia River compete 
with the Sound in the matter of safety? 
How is it about the bar?” 

“There is not, nor ever has been, any 
more danger on this bar than that of 
San Francisco or New York. Since the 
pilotage system was established, there 
has never been an accident on the bar. 
It is safer than navigating the Straits in 
a fog. There is no advantage in having 
more water than you can use, and there 
is enough and to spare in the Columbia. 
The Sound is ‘the finest inland body of 
water in the world,’ but you can not 
build a city all around it—there is noth- 
ing to support it. Talk about lumber 
and coal, and other minerals! Why, we 
have got the same here. Talk about 
ship- building and navy-yards, and all 
that! We can build ships, too; and we" 
have the iron, within a few miles of us, 
to build into iron-clads, and fresh water 
for them to lie in. There’s fifty to seven- 
ty feet of water right across the river at 
our point, and a mile wide at that!” 

“Granting all you claim—that you 
could compete with San Francisco and 
the Sound—are not the Idaho and 
Montana merchants going to buy the 
bulk of their goods in Chicago?” 

“Well, we hope to prevent that by 
judicious management. What we claim, 











is, that the soil and population are going 
to fix the centres of commerce; and 
these we have on the south side of the 
Columbia.” 

There is so much common sense in 
this proposition that we refrain from 
contradicting it, and inquire the name 
of the little town with the beautiful lo- 
cation, at which the steamer is stopping. 
“St. Helen.” A pretty name, and a 
pretty place ; but why do the Oregonians 
repeat their names so much: Columbia 
River and Columbia City; Mount St. 
Helen and town St. Helen? Why not 
let every thing have a name of its own? 

This is an attractive spot. The rocky 
bank forms a sharp, clear line of frontage, 
of a convenient height for wharves. A 
second bench, considerably more elevat- 
ed, is covered with beautiful firs, in the 
midst of which stands a neat, white 
church. The village is grouped below, 
and has an air of cheerfulness not com- 
mon to embryo towns. Our steamer is 
lying alongside the wharf of a lumber- 
mill, of a capacity evidently greater than 
any we have heretofore seen along the 
river. The mill is a fine structure, and 
the wharves are piled high with lumber, 
which is being loaded upon a vessel 
bound for Callao. There are several 
stores near the landing, and a whole 
fleet of little boats beached on a bit of 
sand close by. 

We take pains to inquire into the 
business and history of the place. Its 
history is a little peculiar. “Hope de- 
ferred which maketh the heart sick” 
has been its fortune from first to last. 
As long ago as when Wyeth was trying 
to establish American commerce on the 
Columbia, he selected this spot for his 
future city, and it obtained among the first 
settlers the name cf “Wyeth’s Rock.” 
Afterward it was claimed. by a man 
named Knighton, who, holding the same 
view of it, laid it out in a town-site, 
having it properly surveyed, the streets 
named, etc. But Mr. Knighton enter- 
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tained such exalted notions of the value 
of his lots, and of his ability to build up 
a town withoutassistance, that those men 
who would have “stuck their stakes” 
in St. Helen, in a fit of pique turned 
themselves into an opposition party, 
and built up the town of Portland. By 
wiser management than Knighton’s, they 
succeeded in drawing away from him the 
business he thought himself able to se- 
cure—and the result is, a city of ten 
thousand inhabitants at Portland, and 
only a couple of hundreds at St. Helen. 

Six years ago the town-site changed 
hands, and the present large lumber- 
mill was erected by the St. Helen Mill- 
ing Company, cutting from forty to sev- 
enty-five thousand feet in twenty-four 
hours. Two or three merchants set up 
general merchandising, and trade re- 
vived to such an extent as to rekindle 
hope in the hearts of the faithful few; 
and, now, St. Helen again asserts her 
claim to be considered ,“‘the best point 
on the Columbia River for a town.” 
From all which it appears that Colum- 
bia City and St. Helen are rivals. As 
there is only a mile or two between 
them, it would not seem that their rival- 
ry could be very fierce. Probably there 
will be, sometime, an important town 
at or about one of these places. 

St. Helen is the county-seat of Co- 
lumbia County, and is situated at the 
junction of the lower Willamette with 
the Columbia River.. The country back 
of it, for about seven miles, is a series 
of benches, the first two or three of 
which are sparsely and picturesquely 
wooded, while the higher ones are well 
covered with timber. These benches 
are good farming and fruit lands, but 
not so fertile as the bottom - lands adja- 
cent to the town-site—those of Sauvie’s 
Island, and those on the opposite side 
of the Columbia—all of which country 
may be considered tributary to St. Helen, 
and, being well settled up, furnishes the 
present local trade of that place. 
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Scappoose Bay is a sort of bayou of 
the lower Willamette, which sets back a 
distance of seven miles, and receives 
the waters of the Milton Creek —a fine 
water-power which might be turned upon 
the town-site of St. Helen, or made 
to furnish water- works for that place. 
There are, also, some fine grazing farms 
along Scappoose Bay on land subject to 
annual overflow. 

Extensive beds of the richest iron ore 
lie adjacent to the township; coal exists 
in the mountains, six miles back; water- 
power and timber are plentiful; while 
ships, of any size that can come into 
the Columbia, could lie alongside the 
natural wharves of trap-rock, that will 
keep off, forever, any encroachments 
which the river might make on a shore 
of sand. The views from the town-site 
are beautiful—from the bench, just back, 
magnificent. Game abounds in the vi- 
cinity: black bear, deer, grouse, par- 
tridges, and quail in the woods, and 
trout in the streams. 

The country lying opposite St. Helen 
is the finest on the lower Columbia. 
The Cathlapootle, or Lewis River, rises 
in Mount St. Helen, and, flowing south- 
westwardly, falls into the Columbia op- 
posite the town of St. Helen. This 
river is a small and rapid stream, whose 
waters are as pure, cold, and clear as 
their mountain-springs. The valley of 
the main or north fork of the Cathla- 
pootle is a rich, warm tract of country, 
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the Cathlapootle. This is the Calapooya, 
or Lake River, which rises in a small 
lake near Vancouver, twenty-five miles 
to the east, and flows nearly parallel 
with the Columbia, until it empties into 
it. There is a large tract of excellent 
farming land along this river, also, most 
of which is already settled up. The 
farmers, from both these valleys, bring 
their produce to St. Helen to exchange 
for goods. The tide, at this point on 
the river, rises about four feet. 

As we pass along up the Columbia 
from this point, we notice that the shores 
are level on both sides; for here, within 
a distance of twenty miles, the Cathla- 
pootle, Lake, and lower and upper Wil- 
lamette enter the great river. On the 
rightis the fertile Sauvie’s Island ; onthe 
|left the bottom-lands, belonging equal- 
ly to Lake and Columbia rivers —each 
shore densely wooded with cottonwood, 
ash, and willow, while, at a distance of 
several miles back, on either side, we 
behold the fir-clad highlands. This con- 
tinues, without variation, to the head of 
Sauvie’s Island, where a group of small 
islands, at the upper mouth of the Wil- 
lamette, give grace and variety to the 
river-view. 

Passing the mouth of the Willamette, 
we find that we are actually passing the 
foot of the Willamette Valley, and that 
the flat country on the left extends all 
the way from the mouth of Lake River 





producing excellent grain, fruit, vege- 
tables, butter, and honey. It also raises 
stock for market, to a considerable ex- 
tent. The road, or cattle-trail, from 
the Willamette Valley to Puget Sound, 
passes up this valley for some little dis- 
tance. Annually, large numbers of cat- 
tle and sheep are driven to a market, on 
the Sound, by this trail, which, for want 
of a suitable ferry from St. Helen across, 
is not much used for wagons. 

Another stream comes into the Co- 


lumbia, within the sixteenth of a mile of 
Vor. VIII. — xx. 


to the foot-hills of the Cascades; but, 
pponing narrower as we near the mount- 
ains, is but the continuation of the Wil- 
lamette Valley into Washington Terri- 
tory, according to the rule before noticed 
for the tributaries of the Columbia. 
(Though this level country is now cov- 
ered with timber, it must, from its al- 
luvial nature, when cleared, prove very 
excellent farming land. That portion 
of it nearest the river is subject to 
the annual overflow; but there is no 
difficulty in determining the limits of 
submersion, for, wherever the fir-tree 
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is found, there the high water never 
comes. 

At a distance of about six miles above 
the Willamette we come to the town of 
Vancouver, on the Washington side. 
This place is beautifully situated on a 
sloping plain, with a strip of velvety- 
looking meadow land on its river- front. 
It is the old head-quarters of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company in Oregon, where 
resided, for more than twenty-five years, 
the Governor and Chief Factors of that 
company, nominally holding “joint pos- 
session,” with the United States, of the 
whole Oregon Territory, but, really, for 
the greater portion of that time, holding 
it alone. 

Here lived in bachelorhood, or with 
wives of Indian descent, a little col- 
ony of educated and refined men, who, 
by the conditions of their servitude to 
the London Company, were forced to 
lead a life of almost monastic seclusion. 
True, it happened sometimes that natu- 
ralists, adventurous travelers, and others 
drifted to this comfortable haven in the 
wilderness, and, by their talk, made a 
little variety for the recluses; and very 
hospitable they found them—ready to 
provide every civilized luxury their fort 
contained, without money and without 
price, so long as it pleased their guests 
to remain. 

There are few traces now of the old, 
stockaded fort: When the British Com- 
pany abandoned it, the United States 
Government took possession of it for a 
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post; and now, the traveler beholds 
scattered over the plain a town of a 
thousand inhabitants, and, bordering on 
it, the well-kept garrison grounds of the 
United States troops, with the neat offi- 
cers’ quarters encircling it. 

Vancouver had, at one time, water 
enough alongside her fine wharves to 
accommodate large vessels easily; but 
now a sand-bar is said to be forming in 
front of the town, which is rapidly ruin- 
ing her prospects of becoming an im- 
portant river-port. There is, probably, 
no place along this low, alluvial land 
suited to the purposes of a large com- 
merce. The changes likely to occur 
from the action of the annual flood on 
the sandy shores can hardly be calcu- 
lated. Yet Vancouver must always re- 
main the chief town of its county, and 
possess a good trade from the agricult- 
ural country back of it, which is already 
pretty well settled up, owning assessa- 
ble property to the amount of $1,000,000. 

Above Vancouver, for a distance of 
twenty miles, there are many beautiful 
situations all along on the Washington 
side, though the country is timbered 
heavily. The southern shore is lower; 
the Sandy—a stream coming down from 
Mount Hood —having its entrance into 
the Columbia above and opposite Van- 
couver, through alluvial, sandy bottoms. 
Beyond this the whole surface of the 
country becomes elevated, and we are 
among the foot-hills of the Cascade 
Mountains. 
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A meadow greenly carpeted, 
A strip of woodland, brown and cool, 
Through which the wandering pathway led 
Unto the village school : 


The little pathway he and I, 
Across the happy summer-land, 

In happy summer-times, gone by, 
Trod, daily, hand-in-hand. 


The mountain-stream, far off, that drew 
Its glittering length across the farm, 
Reached softly down the vale, and threw 

The path one cool, white arm ; 


And, careless as the truant tide 
That flashed its crystal in the sun, 

Or crept along the woodland side, 
Our wayward feet would run — 


Through tangled ferns, up furzy slopes, 
Where the broad forest-shadow fell ; 

Through golden seas of buttercups, 
Wind-rippled — down the dell ; 


We plashed the foamy water-brink, 
We followed on the rabbit’s track, 
And rang the saucy bobolink 
His merry challenge back. 


How tenderly, from stone to stone, 

Where the deep stream ran swift and clear, 
He led my timid footsteps on — 

My little cavalier! 


He knew each haunt of bird and bee, 
The secret of each nestling brood ; 
He echoed every melody 
That thrilled the listening wood ; 


With many a carved and quaint design, 
Would fashion acorns into beads, 
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Chains of the needles of the pine, 
And whistles out of reeds. 


Ah! many a time the brave voice spake, 
An earnest pleader in my cause ; 

The tanned, round hand went out to take 
Dire strokes for broken laws ; 


| And many a prompting, timely said, 


The master’s dreaded anger turned 
From the small, idle, flaxen head 








Whose tasks were yet unlearned ! 


What quaint, sweet summer gifts he brought: 
A white pond-lily filled to th’ brim 

With scarlet berries ; buds, half shut ; 
Gold fruits on leaf and limb ; 


Some wide-blown flow’r with tawny dyes : 
A butterfly with jeweled wing, 

Or captive bird with frighted eyes 
And wee heart fluttering ! 


Dear playmate, in those golden ways 

Your heart found rest ; my heart endures. 
But, through the weary days and days, 

Life gives no love like yours! — 


Life gives no faith! Ah, child-mate dear! 
When the appointed years shall fall 
From off me, as a cloud, and near 
And clear I hear the call, 


And the new way is strange to me, 

Reach thou, and jead me, hand-in-hand, 
As down the path of old, till we 

Before the Master stand ! 


There yet once more thy brave voice raise, 
O playmate! in thy truant’s cause, 

For tasks unlearned, for wasted days, 
For all His broken laws! 
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VERY new project must expect to 

be assailed with the prudent, utili- 
tarian interrogatory, Cui dono ?—what 
good willitdo? Ascheme involving such 
grave interests as that of woman suf- 
frage, can be, by no means, an exception 
to the rule. Confining ourselves to pre- 
scribed limits, it is impossible, in the 
discussion of a subject so broad, to do 
more than touch a headland here and 
there. The brisk reconnaissance, not 
the patient siege, is the plan contem- 
plated. We shall indicate and suggest, 
rather than explore and exhaust. 

The greatest good to the greatest 
number should be the inspiration and 
princjple of all human law. It does not, 
however, follow, that what is really good, 
and what is earnestly coveted, are neces- 
sarily identical. The good and the true 
are one, and truth is eternal; and amid 
the perplexing discussions and opinions 
in regard to political economy, it is com- 
forting to remember that truth or error, 
justice or injustice, are in no way de- 
pendent upon our own interpretation of 
them. No amount of legislation can 
convert falsehood into truth, nor pervert 
truth into falsehood. The ballot can 
never transmute right into wrong, nor 
wrong into right; these are inherent in 
the very nature of things, and human 
law seeks in vain to ignore or defy them. 
They are not to be trifled with. Happy 
the nation or the individual who discov- 
ers these truths, and yields cheerful obe- 
dience to the same. Civilization is but 
another mode of expressing a wise and 
reverent compliance with Nature’s laws. 
Mill expresses it another way when he 
says, “Improvement consists in bring- 
ing our opinions into nearer agreement 
with facts.” 


We live in stirring times, in the midst 
of changes—religious, intellectual, so- 
cial, and political. Questions profoundly 
suggestive and perplexing are constantly 
presenting themselves. Men and women 
engaged in a hand-to-hand tussle with 
life, have little time for carefully consider- 
ing the Jro’s and con’s of these agitating 
topics. Conscientious, truth-loving, and 
progressive, they would fain throw their 
influence in the way of righteous reform ; 
and fearful lest an undue reverence for 
the old may stand in the way of the new, 
they often silence real conviction, and suf- 
fer themselves to be equipped with ready- 
made arguments and motives. They 
yield to the popular and the plausible, 
for lack of opportunity to study and de- 
cide for themselves. 

Whether or not suffrage is woman’s 
inalienable right, is a question we do not 
now propose to discuss. That which is 
inalienable is incapable of being put off or 
transferred to another; and the political 
Governments of the world would seem to 
contradict the statement, that suffrage is 
an inalienable right, even for man. That 
woman, under our own Constitution, has 
the right to vote, we are neither prepared 
nor disposed todeny. Weare not aware 
that there is any thing in the Constitution 
prohibiting her from digging trenches, 
throwing up fortifications, leading ar- 
mies, manning ships, building railroads, 
constructing steam-engines, or butcher- 
ing sheep; but, somehow, we have al- 
ways been content to leave the monop- 
oly of this kind of work to men, satisfied 
to pursue avocations more in consonance 
with feminine tastes and predilections. 
Weare clamorous neither for equality of 
labor nor excess of it, and would exult- 
antly second, by word and deed, every 
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feasible plan for lifting the burdens from 
womanly hands and hearts. Could we 
discover in political enfranchisement the 
agency for emancipating woman from 
corroding care; for removing the anxi- 
eties consequent upon ungracious fort- 
une; for relieving her vexatious strug- 
gles with poverty; for bringing her forth 
from her isolation and inefficiency into a 
more heroic life; for transforming cruel, 
exacting husbands into genial, consider- 


ate companions ; for shutting up dens of 
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helper,” says Burke, and nothing is so 
subversive of truth as intolerance of dis- 
cussion. Public opinion is by no means 
infallible: it may be simply public imper- 
tinence and absurdity. Agitation elim- 
inates truth, and “the age that agitates 
the most-and the wisest, has the most 
golden avoirdupois to stow away in its 
firkin.” 

To suggest that the natural, pre-or- 
dained sphere of man and woman is rad- 
ically different, is to invite ridicule from 


infamy, and opening avenues of virtuous | some quarters; yet, the sentiment and 
toil for their inmates; for closing liquor, experience of mankind for ages affirm 


saloons, and eradicating the appetency | this. 


While we entertain no slavish 


in their slavish devotees; for making’ deference for precedent, the supposition 


men more chivalrous, high-minded, pure, 
and devoted, and women more exalted, 
happy, virtuous, and loving—in skort, for 
making men more manly, better hus- 
bands and fathers, and women more 
womanly, better wives and mothers — 
could we discover in female suffrage the 
instrumentality for effecting these re- 
sults, or even a part of them, we should 
be among its most ardent advocates. 
As yet, we confess, we do not see 
this. A careful and conscientious exam- 
ination of the subject, as presented by 
John Stuart Mill, Tilton, Mrs. Dall, and 
other of its able advocates, and an atten- 
tive listening to the arguments presented 
by several of its best exponents upon 
the platform, have failed to convince us 
that the exercise of the right of suffrage 
would elevate woman to a higher alti- 
tude, either intellectually, socially, or 
morally, or add to her beauty, honor, or 
happiness. It is not to be expected that 
all minds can accept the same presenta- 
tion of a subject, nor should the advo- 
cates of either side be charged with im- 
becility, want of conscientiousness, or a 
selfish disregard to the welfare of others. 
An inherent sense of personal dignity 
will beget a spirit of courteous consider- 
ation for the opinions of an opponent, 
which is but a just tribute to a proper 
self-respect. “Our antagonist is our 


is not incredible, that, in long-establish- 
ed practices, or political and social for- 
mulas, there has been somewhat of wis- 
dom, propriety, and adaptation. It is 
asserted that “what is now called the 
nature of woman is an eminently artifi- 
cial thing, the result of forced repression 
in some directions, unnatural stimulation 
in others.” By parity of reasoning, may 
not the same affirmation be made in re- 
gard to man? Are they not capable of 
far loftier attainments, and, by some. 
hitherto undiscovered process of devel- 
opment, might they not be metamor- 
phosed into a semi-feminine type of hu- 
manity? Would that alter the fact that 
from the beginning they were made male 
and female? Suppose the metempsy- 
chosis marvelously complete, and every 
well-to-do woman transmuted into a ma- 
jestic-looking man, and every comely 
man into a radiantly beautiful woman! 
Cui bono? Is it probable that the func- 
tions of either would be more wisely dis- 
tributed or performed, or that a greater 
amount of happiness would result there- 
from ? 

The fact that a large majority of wom- 
en manifest so little interest in the ques- 
tion of suffrage, and are so palpably in- 
different in regard to securing the priv- 
ilege, is evidence of the absence of any 
very extended dissatisfaction with their 








present position. Female suffragists find 
their most formidable opponents among 
their own sex; and is not the instinct or 
inclination of this latter class as worthy 
of consideration as are the wishes and 
opinions of those who maintain the op- 
posite view? Are they any less sincere? 
Should they be deemed illiberal, pusil- 
lanimous, apathetic, or imbecile, because 
they fail to discover in the ballot the 
Utopian glories of a redeemed woman- 
hood ? 

There are those who believe women 
to be their own severest critics, their 
own harshest judges. Feeling thus, 
they have no tumultuous desire to se- 
cure the privilege of being tried by a so- 
called jury of their peers. They believe 
that, as a rule, the kindest judges of 
woman’s strength or infirmity have been 
men; that in man she finds her truest 
and firmest champion. What women 
most lack, is charity and magnanimity to 
one another. Woman’s weakness lies in 
her aptitude to forgive in the wrong place. 
She too often passes with a look of re- 
proachful scorn the wretched victim of 
the seducer’s wiles, while, perchance, at 
her very side primly walks the villainous 
coxcomb, who, with perjured arts, has 
effected this hopeless ruin. He finds 
sweet solace for his crime in the be- 
witching smiles and fascinations of oth- 
ers equally fair and trustful, while she, 
the blighted one, with heavy heart and 
poisoned life, moves on, “salvationless, 
almost.” What has earth left for her? 
There is nothing but grief and gall in 
her heart. 

“ What charm can soothe her melancholy, 

What art can wash her guilt away? 

The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eye, 

To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring his bosom — is to die.” 
Will the ballot in woman’s hand change 
all this? If so, God speed it. If men 
and women could only be made virtuous 
by Act of Congress, the prospect might 
be more re-assuring. The efforts hither- 
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to made to legislate morality have not 
been very hopeful in their results. Re- 
pression and extirpation are as dissimi- 
lar in meaning as in effect. The utter 
inefficiency of the former has been clear- 
ly demonstrated by the workings of the 
liquor laws: to evade which, men even 
resorted to the manufacture of small 
canteens in the form of Bibles, in which 
liquors of all kinds were surreptitiously 
introduced and vended—by no means 
the first instance in which men have 
been known “to steal the livery of heav- 
en to serve the devil in;”’ nor do women 
lack the wit or the audacity to do like- 
wise, if principle be in subjection to pas- 
sion. Would female legislation be like- 
ly to be more effective in this direction ? 
Is it not a deplorable fact that the use of 
stimulants is even now sadly frequent 
among women in all classes of society? 
Would not multiplied temptations inev- 
itably increase the direful practice? Has 
it not come to be a dangerous experi- 
ment to bestow alms upon daily appli- 
cants for charity, lest the very aid ex- 
tended prove only a means for the larger 
indulgence ofa slavish appetite? It does 
not promote charitable growth to meet 
the recipient of one’s bounty in a maud- 
lin state of intoxication shortly after dis- 
pensing the same. Would the ballot in 
the hand of such women be calculated 
to further the reforms so much desired 
and needed? Yet, this is the class most 
likely to avail themselves of the prerog- 
ative, and who will sell tlteir votes to the 
highest bidder as nimbly as do their dis- 
tinguished consorts to-day. 

There is no political calculus by which 
to discover the integral and differential 
of such problems as these. Their solu- 
tion is dependent upon a moral calculus, 
the method and working of which only 
the Great Teacher can satisfactorily ex- 
pound. But it is woman’s pre-eminent- 
ly happy and glorious privilege to point 
to that Teacher, and lead the way. It is 
instinctive in woman to turn her eyes 
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starward for guidance; man trusts more 
implicitly to the chart and compass: the 
one is the heavenly outlook, the other 
the earthly. Both are needed; but, in 
point of steadfastness and reliability, the 
former takesg precedence. The moral 
power which woman is capable of exert- 
ing might dominate the world, and in this 
lies her supreme potency. Man's polit- 
ical sovereignty could be made to dance 
attendance upon the behests of an up- 
lifted, pure, exalted, and consecrated 
womanhood; but just in proportion as 
woman affects masculine accomplish- 
ments and becomes a gwasé man, will 
the sentiments of respect, love, and rev- 
erence diminish, until they will eventu- 
ally be reckoned among the lost arts; 
and, in the eager pursuit of coveted 
rights, woman should be wisely cau- 
tious to avoid the assumption and arro- 
gance which she so sharply reprobates 
in man. 

The social evil is another national 
crime of such fearful prevalence as to 
threaten to provoke a judgment from 
heaven, like that which visited the doom- 
ed cities of the plain. Could female suf- 
frage deal the death-blow to this hydra- 
headed monster, which infests not only 
the Lernzan marshes of society, but, 
with subtile, intrusive power, creeps 
stealthily forth, seeking to poison, also, 
the sparkling fountains of domestic bliss, 
and too often, alas, succeeds? The club 
of a Hercules would barely avail to cope 
with such a dragon. As in the matter 
of intemperance, so in this: legal enact- 
ments can do but little, even in the way 
of repression; still less in the way of 
moral elevation. It is the old story over 
again: making clean the outside of the 
cup and platter; the whited sepulchre, 
full of dead men’s bones and all manner 
of uncleanness. It is the moral and re- 
ligious potency of woman that must be 
brought into requisition to insure gen- 
uine reformatory results. The root of 
the evil lies far back — back even of the 
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Mothers must beget and 
inculcate in their children the principles 
of truth and virtue. The more time they 
can secure to themselves for these dis- 
ciplinary activities, and the more con- 
scientious fidelity they bring to the work, 
the more surely and rapidly will approach 
the millennial day of social and nation- 
al purity and peace. Careful training 
will bridle evil propensities. Amid the 
shifting experiences of fugacious centu- 
ries, the old-fashioned promises of the 
old-fashioned Bible have a marvelously 
emphatic way of verifying themselves to 
all who take the pains to test them; and 
none is more luminous with proof or ir- 
radiated with evidence than that hinging 
upon the training of children. Let moth- 
ers enfold their children in the mantle of 
an uplifting, prayerful affection, and the 
ghosts of hateful memories will never 
haunt the twilight evening of life. In 


the matter of social regeneration, the 
dashing coup de main of the ballot will 
never accomplish what the patient, se- 
vere, well-disciplined strength of the 


guiding maternal arm may do, directed 
and energized by a God-given faith and 
love. Prudent, well-advised motherly 
diplomacy, need not fear to cope with 
the keenest political Machiavelian as- 
tuteness. The social evil has its root 
in the feebleness and inefficiency of pa- 
rental authority and training. As in the 
State, so in the family, the law to be re- 
spected must be obeyed, and its execu- 
tors must command reverence and es- 
teem by enforcing obedience. There 
are more obedient parents than children 
in this progressive age, and just here 
lies the sequel to so much of this moral 
tergiversation and unblushing crime. 
The generation just at hand will be the 
logical sequence of the genération of to- 
day. The ballot can not overthrow the 
despotism of Nature’s laws and penal- 
ties. Education, not legislation, is the 
safest security against inebriety or car- 
nality. Diamonds are best ground by 
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their own powder: so character is best 
molded by character. 

But granting that legislation might do 
something in the way of repression, 
would the ballot in woman’s hand be 
likely to prove a remedial agency? We 
have to consider the sad and terrible 
fact, that, according to the best statis- 
tical information, one out of every ten of 
the women in our cities, between the 
ages of fifteen and thirty, is leading a 
life of shame; and this applies not only 
to our large commercial centres and 
sea-ports, but also to inland, manufact- 
uring towns and villages. A mournful 
spectacle for the Christian civilization 
of the nineteenth century to contem- 
plate, but a truthful one, nevertheless. 
The sadly discouraging results hereto- 
fore attending the most faithful and ear- 
nest efforts that have been put forth for 
the reclamation of this unfortunate class, 
would seem to leave feeble hope for any 
reformatory effects from the ballot; but 
this is the very class who would be most 
eager to use it. Consider the character 
and power of the female-lobbyist, at 
present; multiply this influence a thou- 
sandfold, and then estimate the probable 
results upon legislation. Womanhood— 
cultured, sensitive, and refined —would 
instinctively shrink from encountering 
such an element in the body- politic; 
and thus the dissolute, the depraved, 
and the vicious, “ emballoted” and bold, 
would dominate the weak, the timid, and 
the vacillating, and thus occupy the field. 
It is irrational to suppose that ignorance 
and vice, working through the masses, 
will beget wisdom, while in the individ- 
ual they beget only folly. Corrupt leg- 
islation is the menacing curse of our 
nation to-day, and until a majority of 
the best and noblest women of the 
country manifest, at least, a willingness 
to exercise this so-called right of suf- 
frage, would not the experiment inev- 
itably increase the evils already exist- 
ing? Scolding these delinquents for their 
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stupidity and pitiable lack of patriotic 
zeal, will not prevent disastrous results. 
Statesmen inimical to republican insti- 
tutions have alleged, that “the govern- 
ment of numbers is especially lacking 
in a healthy feeling of respect and rev- 
erence for what is superior, and that, 
wherever that system of government 
flourishes, there we find the rank hot- 
bed of conceit, insolence, vain confi- 
dence, irreverence, and hollow preten- 
sion of all kinds.” Let us hesitate to 
give confirmation to so ungracious an 
assertion, by acts of our own. 

The champions for woman suffrage 
recognize in the ballot the arsenal in 
which are stored all the weapons for 
a successful warfare with every imagin- 
able evil to which womanhood is ex- 
posed. Even if this were true, may there 
not be danger that traitorous hands in 
their own ranks would seize the weap- 
ons, and turn them upon their friends 
and allies? It was woman’s wit that 
devised and directed the construction 
of the Trojan horse, which decided the 
fate of the doomed city. The Trojan 
horse of the demi-monde, dragged with- 
in the walls of legislation, would conceal 
a hidden foe, before which the most 
valorous AEneas might be found to fly. 
Those “whose lips drop as a honey- 
comb, whose mouth is smoother than 
oil, who lie in wait at every corner,” 
did not live in Solomon’s time only; 
and he, though wiser than many of the 
statesmen of to-day, has this unhappy 
record, “Nevertheless even him did 
outlandish women cause to sin.” Should 
the unflinching, almost miraculous prob- 
ity of Joseph, under peculiarly trying 
circumstances, be hopefully cited in re- 
ply, we should be reluctantly compelled 
to call to mind the deplorable decrease of 
the Joseph -type of manhood, since that 
happy day, and a corresponding lamenta- 
ble increase of the Mrs. Potiphar-type 
of womanhood. In view of all these 
facts, which is the more probable: that 
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woman would elevate politics, or that 
politics would degrade woman? 

But just here we are met with the 
curt response: provide remunerative em- 
ployments for these unfortunates, and 
this problem of the social evil will 
approach solution; while starving for 
bread, they can not resist the temptation 
to sin. We have no just reason to sup- 
pose that Mrs. Potiphar was hungry for 
bread; carnal appetite held sway, and 
there are not a few, to-day, cursed with 
the same inherent tendency to “mor- 
al vertigo.” Increased facilities for di- 


vorce, love of admiration, an inordinate. 


fondness for dress and display, and a 
sturdy disinclination for honest toil, un- 
doubtedly add, also, large numbers to 
the ranks. But, granting that a large 
proportion might be saved, or rescued, 
from such degradation and sin by in- 
creasing the remunerative employments 
for women, would female suffrage com- 
pass this most desirable end? We can 


not see that it would. Let us take a 
careful survey of this, the most impor- 


tant problem connected with the ques- 
tion before us! Are not all avenues of 
trade, and all the higher professions, now 
open to womanly competition? Has she 
not the liberty to divide the honors with 
man? If all universities and colleges 
are not already thrown open to her, 
there are, at least, a sufficient number to 
show what she is capable of accomplish- 
ing; and, since man has so cheerfully 
accorded thus much to her, we see no 
reason why he will not willingly grant 
more, whenever she shall demonstrate, 
by actual achievement, that she is fitted 
for the same mental development as 
man. We strongly advocate the co- 
education of the sexes, believing that 
this offers the highest possibilities to 
both. The interblending of profound 
investigation with nimble intuition, of 
resolute purpose with zealous enthusi- 
asm, would tend to balance the mental 
powers, and make the fire fly from ev- 
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ery faculty. Let woman enjoy the most 
generous opportunity for culture, and 
let her avail herself of it. Her life, 
heretofore, has been too much after the 
style of a Roman punch—an incongru- 
ous mixture of dress, display, flirtation, 
and gossip. Genuine culture has given 
place to petty esthetic accomplishments. 
There must be less of frolic, fret, and 
discontent—these nervous ailments of 
modern life—and more of patient pur- 
pose in the way of solid culture; for 
cvlture is the true generator of power. 
It is this which commands position and 
influence. 
‘For just experience shows in every soil, 

That those who ¢A47n/ must govern those who a7.” 

Attainment is but the natural sequence 
of application. Nature knows no chance. 
She requires a pound to balance a pound. 
To cope with man in literary pursuits, 
woman must be equally prodigal of ef- 
fort. She must cultivate a wholesome 
dissatisfaction for that which is super- 
ficial and inferior, as a spur to the at- 
tainment of that which is superior. The 
most potent antidote for domestic un- 
rest and unhappiness is to be found in 
the loving companionship of good books 
and noble thoughts; and no fear but 
great thoughts will find embodiment — 
independent of the ballot—and make the 
world debtors to them. Poverty may 
cripple resources, but it can not repress 
and stifle aspiration. It is not so much 
from the lack of opportunities to escape, 
that so many poor souls lie stranded 
along the beach, but because from fear, 
from weakness, or from incapacity, these 
facilities are abused or neglected. Women 
too often starve their intellectual faculties, 
and weaken their mental muscle by drow- 
sy inactivity; they reject study, scowl at 
books, sniff at music, renounce painting 
and sculpture, scorn the social conver- 
sazione—in fact, discountenance every 
natural and rational agency for self- 
culture and happiness, and then attrib- 
ute all their wretchedness to an inter- 
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dicted suffrage: whereas, every woman, 
despite difficulties, has it in her power, 
if she so elect, to lead a grand, heroic 
life. Jf it is to the absence of the bal- 
lot that the ignorance and helplessness 
of woman are mainly attributable, what 
means the degradation and thriftless- 
ness of so large a proportion of enfran- 
chised manhood? Broad-chested, heavy- 
fisted, eager- handed men, who on elec- 
tion day vote early and often, seem lit- 
tle advantaged by the patriotic service. 
Clamorous for work, their anxious, woe- 
begone faces darken every street-corner : 
if their fellows hold in keeping the keys 
to the work-shops, why do they not 
open to them; or, panoplied with the 
ballot, why do they not compel them to 
surrender ? 

What a pity to massacre so beautiful 
a theory with the ugly bludgeon of fact! 
It is but “to enact the tragedy of sci- 
ence.” Sober, sedate truth may, for a 
time, be overawed or silenced by the 
“loud roar of foaming calumny.” Sen- 
timent, not logic, may shape conclusions. 
The tumultuous waves of feeling, and 
the deep surges of sympathy, which roll 
over the heart in the contemplation of 
womanly griefs and struggles, necessi- 
tate the strong anchorage of solid, unas- 
sailable fact, made fast to the cable of 
conscience. There are laws that dom- 
inate legislative enactments, and woman 
has it in her power to govern those who 
make laws. Let her but remember— 

* This above all, to thine own self be true; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

Hence, in lieu of the ballot for woman, 
we plead for culture in its broadest 
sense — for that learning which compre- 
hends all knowledge. In this will she 
find her surest emancipation. This will 
open to her, avenues of virtuous employ- 
ment. More than that, the exaltation 
of the race demands it; the increased 
felicity of home pleads for it; the con- 
genial happiness of marital companion- 
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ship testifies in its behalf; the proper 
training and discipline of childhood re- 
quires it; the wise repression and extir- 
pation of evil call for it; the uplifting 
and ennobling of both sexes are depend- 
ent upon it; the foundations of individ- 
ual and national character and attain- 
ment rest upon it; the very salvation of 
mankind, to a large degree, hinges upon 
it. Every true man should, then, by 
word and deed, do all in his power to 
promote a general and liberal culture 
among women. Is it true that they do 
seek to further this most desirable end ? 
Have they done so in the past? Let 
them answer for themselves. “We can 
not deny,” says Sidney Smith, “the 
jealousy that exists among foolish, pom- 
pous men respecting the education of 
women. They will have, besides the 
pedants, all ignorant men for enemies to 
their instruction; who, being bound in 
point of sex, as they think, to know 
more, are not well pleased, in point of 
fact, to know less.” We believe, how- 
ever, that the most clever, unprejudiced, 
and enlightened men of to-day are the 
earnest advocates for the fullest educa- 
tional privileges to women. “It is your 
man-milliner, your ignoramus, your in- 
tellectual drone, who is too indolent to 
conquer knowledge for himself, who 
dreads the contact of educated women 
because he dislikes to appear insignifi- 
cant beside them, and who seeks to in- 
terpose the shield of his sex, and to dart 
from behind it little arrows of spiteful 
and insensate ridicule.” Such is the 
testimony of one of America’s nobility— 
a man rich and ripe in both mental and 
moral development. With such cham- 
pions, woman need not fear to rest her 
cause. There is a trinity in man to be 
invoked in order to secure his richest 
gifts, his warmest fellowship, his most 
ardent co-operation. There must be an 
appeal to the affectional, the intellectual, 
and the spiritual in his nature. The 
sentiment of the poet— 
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** What we admire in woman 
Is her affection, not her intellect,” 

is unworthy the age. There is too much 
pandering to the physical side of man’s 
nature. The mischief arises from the 
fact, that woman consents to make her- 
self what man in his unworthy moods 
desires her to be, instead of cultivating 
in him an inward purity and self-control 
which a true womanhood can perpetually 
reverence and honor. 

Let education, then, be exalted and 
enthroned in the fane consecrated to 
woman’s emancipation! Let thorough 
culture be her rallying cry! In this she 
will discover the surest palladium of her 
social and civil rights. This will best 
fit her to cope with man in the fields of 
labor available to both sexes. But the 
ballot can never regulate remuneration. 
This is a matter which transcends legis- 
lation, and is controlled entirely by the 
laws of political economy: the inexora- 
ble laws of supply and demand deter- 
mine the rate of compensation. So long 
as there are twice as many female appli- 
cants for a position as there are male, 
the recompense for labor will be propor- 
tionably less. If the cotton crop is large, 
the ruling price is small, no matter how 
much labor has been expended in its 
cultivation. If apples are scarce and 
peaches are abundant, it is vain to en- 
deavor to enhance the price of the latter 
by affirming the superiority of flavor. If 
one woman declines to labor unless rec- 
ompensed equally with man, another will 
accept the position, so long as the sup- 
ply exceeds the demand. We do not 
say this is just; we say it is the law which 
controls politicaleconomy. Where there 
is a dearth of female labor, her remu- 
neration is proportionably high; as was 
the case in California in early times. 
No legislation has reduced her wages ; 
simply an influx of the sex. Lack of 
careful and thorough preparation is an- 
other serious obstacle in the way of suc- 
cessful competition with men, in the dif- 
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ferent spheres of labor. If there is one 
school of art more than another for which 
woman would seem peculiarly adapted, 
and in which, from delicacy of mental 
organization and quick, intuitive skill, 
she would naturally excel, it would seem 
to be that of music. In this field, too, 
she has enjoyed unrestricted competition 
with men: and yet, as artists, they do 
not divide the honors; as instrumental 
performers, they lack the strength for 
the more vigorous passages; as instruct- 
ors they can not successfully compete 
with men—they are too impatient for 
quick returns; as composers, they find 
no place in the front ranks. What great 
master-pieces are enrolled to their names? 
All the popular systems of instruction, 
études, oratorios, symphonies, sonaéas, 
and operas are productions of the male 
mind. Is this from lack of devoted ap- 
plication, or from a want of enthusiasm ? 
Does it evince a poverty of creative tal- 
ent, and a dearth of originality? In the 
fields of painting and sculpture, the same 
may be said, with a notable exception 
here and there, showing that women of 
genius are recognized and rewarded, so 
soon as they demonstrate by their works 
that they really possess genius. 

If this disparity of attainment is so 
apparent in professions equally available 
and suitable for both sexes, what would 
be the probable result of competition in 
the more masculine employments? Nor 
does this disparity prove at all the infe- 
riority of woman, but that her gifts are 
of a different order. If it is asserted 
that this difference is the result of “arti- 
ficial conditions,” we ask, is it desirable 
that she should have a more masculine 
development? Why wish to transmute 
the blossoming peach into the sturdy 
pine, or the blushing strawberry into the 
bouncing pumpkin? Each has its func- 
tion of beauty or utility, and neither is 
necessarily inferior. What justice in 
comparing a Florence Nightingale with 
a Dickens? yet both in their own happy 
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way, have ferreted out and ameliorated 
human suffering and wrong; or a Nils- 
son with a Bismarck? yet both sway hu- 
man hearts. So, to compare the sexes 
is but to compare beings unlike in con- 
stitutional tendencies and development. 
The one is the complement of the other. 
One contributes strength, the other del- 
icacy; one takes counsel of the sympa- 
thies and affections, the other of judg- 
ment and reason; one is moved by sen- 
timent, the other by logic; one catches 
inspiration from instinctive presenti- 
ments, the other from discursive argu- 
mentation ; one is quick, impulsive, mag- 
netic, the other plodding, patient, po- 
lemical; one flings out the sparkling 
scintillations which are emitted from im- 
aginative collisions, the other contrib- 
utes the steady blaze which emanates 
from forensic attritions ; one is potential 
through advice, admonition, entreaty, 
and example, the other through execu- 
tive talent, administrative ability, mental 
energy, and physical prowess ; one wins 
by commanding, the other commands by 
winning; one shapes and molds and 
conquers circumstances, the other may 
shape and mold and conquer even the 
conquerors themselves; one carries life’s 
burdens hidden in her secret heart, the 
other binds them boldly on his stalwart 
shoulders; the one is Sheba with gifts 
of spices and gold and precious stones, 
the other Hiram with stately cedars and 
fir and algum-trees; the one bequeaths 
the beautiful and the ornamental, the 
other the serviceable and the useful; 
the one interprets the inner and finer 
life, the other the outer and ruder life— 
and all this diversity of endowment, pow- 
er, and labor goes to make up one grand 
and harmonious whole. Hence, legisla- 
tion should recognize the family as the 
unit, and not any one member of it. 
Father, mother, child —blessed trinity, 
three in one—this is the Divine idea. 
There should be such an absorption of 
individual interest as to make that which 
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is for the good of one, for the good of 
all. If there are mournful exceptions, 
sad as it may be, they should be treated 
as exceptions, and not as the rule. This 
idea is the foundation-stone, whereon 
rests the perpetuity of the family, and 
any thing which tends to make woman 
less womanly, or man less manly, is sub- 
versive of the best and highest interests 
of the race. 

In exact proportion as civilization ad- 
vances, do these distinctive character- 
istics of the sex assert themselves. In 
barbarism we discover the nearest ap- 
proach to sexual equality, both phys- 
ically and mentally. Woman in that 
condition has the right and privilege to 
perform all menial service; and does it 
remain for the enlightened women of 
America to reinstate and perpetuate this 
servitude and degradation, by self-inflic- 
tion? The evils and misery to which 
men and women are alike heir, and 
which the champions of woman suffrage 
are honestly desirous of remedying, are 
not the result of imperfect legislation, 
but of imperfect character; and there is 
as little hope of voting morality into a 
perverse heart, as there is of voting 
brains into the head of a born fool. In 
order to mitigate the woes of woman, 
“might not the debrutalization of hus- 
bands be a wiser project than the denat- 
uralization of wives?” And the only 
agency for the successful accomplish- 
ment of such a result is to be found in 
a virtuous, conscientious, high-minded, 
self-devoted, self-sacrificing wifehood 
and motherhood. The reform, to be 
radical, must have its root in a mater- 
nity that anchors itself to the loving 
promises of God, and believes the law 
of sacrifice to be the law of-life; that 
understands by sweet experience that 
“it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive ;” that believes it to be true that 
‘a woman’s purest and loftiest mission 
is, after all, to ministes, to heal, to com- 
fort, and to encourage ; that finds within 
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the four walls of home her fondest past, 
her most attractive future, her country, 
her world ; to whom the cradle of liberty 
is not one-half as dear as is the cradle 
where her baby sleeps, and to whom a 
hundred Declarations of Independence 
are not half so potent as a single fresh 
declaration of love from the father of her 
first-born.” Joy will be tangled in the 
meshes of such a household, and there 
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will be no escaping it. The life of such 
a woman is visible theology. This is an 
exalted consecration, that wreaths wom- 
anhood with a halo that is luminous! 
The simple possession of such capabili- 
ties prophesies their design and use; 
and, estimating the results, we are forced 
to believe that the ballot promises no 
such tranquil, propitious, and re-assuring 
heights of female power and influence. 





JOAQUIN 


BOUT the year 1838, Heulings 
Miller, father of CINCINNATUS 
HEINE MILLER, went into the Wabash 
district of Indiana with his wife, for the 
purpose of makingahome. At that time 


Indiana was on the frontier line of set- 
tlements, and the position of a settler in 
that region was that of a picket at the 
outpost of civilization. Thirty-four years 
seems a short period in the life of a great 


nation, and it is a short period ——a mere 
moment—in the history of past centu- 
ries. Butin the lightof the achievements 
of the last three decades in the United 
States—the immense increase of popu- 
lation and wealth, the boundless wilder- 
ness of mountain and plain reclaimed 
and peopled, the Western Continent 
spanned by a railway, and the commerce 
of the Eastern forced into new channels, 
and a vast and complicated system of 
civilization created, with a literature pe- 
culiarly its own—in the light of these 
facts, the life of a single generation of 
men is indeed a long time. A day of 
the nineteenth century is as a thousand 
years. 

Taking his place thus in the van of 
the westward march of empire, Mr. Mil- 
ler opened up the farm, and built the log- 
cabin, where, on the roth day of Novem- 
ber, 1841, the poet was born. It is 
scarcely necessary to mention, that at 
that time the child of a pioneer farmer 
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in the Far West could have no oppor- 
tunities for education. 

In 1851 his parents emigrated to Ore- 
gon, by the overland route—a journey of 
five months, across the deserts, and over 
the mountains and valleys that stretched 
away from the Missouri almost two thou- 
sand miles to the west, without the hab- 
itation of a civilized man. It is probable 
that this journey, bringing under young 
Miller’s observation, in panoramic suc- 
cession, such infinite variety, beauty, and 
magnificence of natural scenery, con- 
tributed much to produce that familiarity 
with Nature, which forms so remarkable 
a feature in his poems. For it is not 
possible that a mind, possessing such 
wonderful susceptibilities in this direc- 
tion as he has displayed, could fail to be 
impressed strongly and permanently by 
such scenes, presented even in early 
boyhood. 

In his childhood Miller was a dream- 
er—absent-minded, taking no interest in 
the sports of his associates, and exhibit- 
ing a remarkable Jenchant for asking 
questions that his elders could not an- 
swer. But beyond this he discovered 
no unusual characteristics; was only 
very “old-fashioned,” as the old nurse 
was wont to say of little Paul. And even 
this peculiarity was attributed to undue 
timidity and sensitiveness: that shrink- 
ing diffidence, so plainly observable in 
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the man, often reaching the point of ab- 
solute bashfulness, was not less promi- 
nent in the child. 

Arrived in Oregon, farmer Miller set- 
tled upon a tract of land in Lane County, 
near the head of the Willamette Valley, 
when he again engaged in farming, and 
where the subject of this sketch worked 
on the farm for three years, much of the 
time performing the labor of a grown 
man. But he still indulged in day- 
dreaming, and his visions always pointed 
to a broader sphere of action and to pur- 
suits of a more exciting nature than those 
to which he was now confined. So he 
became restless, and resolved to try his 
fortunes in the gold-mines of California. 
Visions of untold wealth now filled all 
his thoughts. He would go and gather 


up the heaps of gold that lay waiting for 
him in the mountains and among the 
pebbles by the brook, and then he would 
return in triumph to lift the burden of 
toil from the weary shoulders of his par- 
ents, change their humble cottage into 


a palace, and surround them with all the 
luxurious magnificence which his vivid 
imagination could picture. So to the 
mines he hastened; but the promised 
nuggets were not visible among the peb- 
bles, nor glittering in the beds of the 
crystal streamlets that caroled their 
ceaseless hymns of contentment in the 
shade of the great fir-trees upon the 
mountain-side; and Miller made only 
such headway in amassing the precious 
dust, as might be reasonably expect- 
ed under such circumstances. Still he 
dreamed on, forgetful of that irreversible 
decree by which man is doomed to eat 
bread in the sweat of his face, and which 
contains no saving-clause in favor of 
California miners. He was intensely 
desirous of getting gold; for to his mind 
wealth meant not ease and luxury alone, 
but perfect exemption from all the “ills 
that flesh is heir to.” But it would re- 
quire a long time to get it by the tedi- 
ous, toilful processes of digging, picking, 
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shoveling, sluicing, amalgamating; be- 
sides, these things were as unpalatable 
as farm labor, and far less certain in 
their results. There must be some short- 
er way; and he devised various methods 
of divining the exact location of rich de- 
posits, all about equally imaginary, and 
predestined alike to prove delusive. Dis- 
appointed and discouraged at his repeat- 
ed failures, his old peculiarities grew 
upon him perceptibly. But he wanted 
gold. He had left his home and come 
hither, through much toil and privation, 
for that alone. So he went far up the 
mountain gorges and consulted the huge 
cliffs and bowlders about it, and talked 
with the trees and birds, and even waited 
till the sun went down, and then cour- 
ageously broached the question to the 
stars: “O, stars! how can I get gold, 
and all that gold can bring me? Where 
are Nature’s great hoards deposited, and 
what sign shall I have, like the new star 
in the East, that I may follow till it rest 
above the place where my fortune lies, 
under the leaves and moss?” Thus, 
henceforth, from morning to evening, 
and from day to day, while his few ac- 
quaintances whispered fears that his rea- 
son was becoming unsettled, did he work 
in the mines of California to secure that 
pile of wealth which he first beheld from 
the mount of vision on his father’s farm 
in the Willamette ; until, at last, he found 
himself alone in a strange land, a mere 
boy, timid as a child, in the midst of 
a style of life whose hardships even 
strong men were unable long to struggle 
against, without a dollar in the world, or 
a friend within reach, and hungry withal. 
For the first time in his life, Miller 
“comprehended the situation,” and fell 
upon a practical method of making him- 
self master of it. What that method was, 
and how he carried it out, as well as 
something of his character, appears in 
the following extract from a sketch of his 
life, written by a gentleman of Califor- 
nia, who first met him about that time, 
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and who speaks from personal knowl- 
edge: 

“At that date, he was a gawky boy, 
fresh from the wilds of Oregon, quietly 
working for wages in the employ of a 
company of miners on McAdams Creek. 
Long, tow-colored hair reached to his 
shoulders, and, taken altogether, he was 
about the greenest-appearing specimen 
to be found on the creek. 

“ Literature was then, as now, his am- 
bition, and he kept constantly scribbling. 
I was several times favored with a sight 
of his manuscript, some of which I 
thought had peculiar merit. But he 
knew nothing of the laws of versification, 
nor indeed of the rules of grammar. 
When I told him he must reconstruct 
his poetry, observing a rhythmical ar- 
rangement of words, and giving each 
line a certain number of feet, according 
to the kind of verse, his astonishment 
was great; and thinking, by my amazed 
appearance over his queer lines, that I 
meant to disparage his talent, he indig- 
nantly snatched up the manuscript from 
the table, exclaiming: ‘Oh, d—— your 
rith-um and measurement! There’s the 
ideas, and I know what poetic license 
means.’ 

“His singularities made him the butt 
of many rough jokes, to which he could 
never reply in kind. When smarting 
under some of these taunts, I have often 
seen his sensitive face express the keen- 
est pain.” 

But his mining occupation, though it 
supplied his immediate and pressing 
wants, failed to fill his pockets with the 
glittering dust that had dazzled his vis- 
ion. It was, therefore, no satisfactory 
solution of the problem he had dwelt 
upon so long; and he abandoned it. 

The succeeding four or five years 
were spent in a wild, wandering, and 
somewhat irregular life, in different parts 
of California and Nevada, and the re- 
gions farther south: now in the mines, 
working in the most impracticable ways, 
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and now away to the mountains alone, 
on a prospecting tour, based upon some 
wholly visionary and hypothetical theory 
of the formation and deposit of gold pla- 
cers. Next with Walker, the Nicaragua 
filibuster—though he took less part in 
Walker’s campaigns than is generally 
supposed; then roaming with a band of 
nomadic savages, the Gypsies of Amer- 
ica; and now again on the broad plains 
of the Sacramento, mounted upon a mus- 
tang, with leggings and spurs, and the in- 
evitable ra/a, darting and diving among 
the herds of Spanish cattle after the most 
approved fashion of those romantic days 
of California’s transition from a semi- 
barbarous chivalry to a Saxon civiliza- 
tion. This yellow-haired stripling was 
miner, astrologer, poet, filibuster, Indian 
sachem, and Spanish vaguero. Not the 
proudest Spaniard was his superior in 
horsemanship; and few, if any, consid- 
ered it safe to claim equality with him as 
a pistol-shot. Knight-errant by nature, 
he involved himself in frequent difficul- 
ties by embarking in Quixotic enterprises 
to redress wrongs that did not concern 
him. He closed this stormy epoch of 
his life in the fall of 1860, by returning 
to the home of his parents—a little clum- 
sy in his gait, by reason of a gunshot 
wound in his left thigh, a little stiff in 
his right arm for a similar reason, and 
marked at a few other points by too close 
contact with arrow-heads—and quietly 
sitting down as a student in a lawyer’s 
office, in the village of Eugene, the shire- 
town of Lane County. 

The educational basis upon which he 
commenced to build for a professional 
career, was not such as to inspire great 
confidence of success in a mind accus- 
tomed to view matters from the stand- 
point of common experience. He had 
enjoyed no opportunities whatever for 
acquiring even the rudiments of an En- 
glish education. The entire time he 
had attended school did not exceed six 
months; and, although ke had, from 
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childhood, read with avidity such books 
as were within his reach and suited his 
peculiar mental constitution and habits, 
and had of late given considerable at- 
tention, in a discursive and unsyste- 
matic way, to those studies which are 
commonly supposed to constitute an edu- 
cation, he had made but indifferent prog- 
ress, and his knowledge of the element- 
ary branches was sadly defective. Cer- 
tainly, his mode of life and habits of 
thought had all been most ‘unfavorable 
to the development of that power of ac- 
curate and methodical reasoning which 
is indispensable to the lawyer. Never- 
theless, by some singular good fortune, 
he gained admission to the bar, after 
only a few months of study, and while 
he was yet in his minority. He did not, 
however, attempt to enter immediately 
into the practice of his profession. 

In the ensuing spring, there was an 
immense rush to the then recently dis- 
covered gold- mines in Idaho Territory. 
Thither went Miller; and thither, like- 
wise, went nearly all the transient, mi- 
gratory class of people of California and 
Oregon, and with them the desperate 
and reckless men of the entire coast. 
Miller now appears upon the field in the 
character of sole proprietor, forwarding 
ageht, and messenger of an “Express” 
—that is, he owns two or three Indian 
horses, upon which he conveys letters, 
papers, small packages, and gold-dust 
from one mining-camp to another, and 
from the various camps to the towns 
where connection can be made with the 
mails and regular express lines. The 
roads in the mining regions were so in- 
fested by highwaymen— “road-agents,” 
in the phrase of the time and place— 
that it was universally regarded as al- 
most worth a man’s life to trave! alone 
through the country, carrying even a tri- 
fling amount of treasure; and on this 
account traders and others whose busi- 
ness required the transportation of funds 
from one place io another, were always 
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ready to pay handsomely for it. Miller 
at once saw the opening which this state 
of affairs made for him, and the dreamer 
was merged in the man of business. 
His fine horsemanship and thorough 
knowledge of the tactics of life in the 
forest and on the desert, in camp and 
tramp, stood him in good stead. Of all 
the thousands of men who had drifted 
into that Mecca of money-seekers, there 
was no other so well fitted for this serv- 
ice as he; therefore, he was sure of a 
monopoly of the perilous business. 
Thus he reasoned; thus did the stars 
and streams at last vouchsafe their tardy 
response to the question he asked them 
so long ago: How shall I get gold? 
The flavor of adventure which pervaded 
the enterprise also lent its stimulus, and 
the future poet pushed his opportuni- 
ty to its utmost possibilities. Faithful 
and active; prompt in fulfilling all his 
engagements; cautious and crafty in 
eluding the “road-agents,” he was ready 
for any expedition, however perilous, if 
only it promised to be remunerative, and 
he soon enjoyed the monopoly he had 
predicted. It was nearly a year before 
the ordinary and better-organized means 
of transportation supplanted his primi- 
tive express; and during that time he 
handled a vast amount of money for 
others, and accumulated some $3,000 or 
$4,000 for himself. His career as an 
expressman was a decided success. 
Returning again to Eugene, he took 
the editorial charge of a weekly news- 
paper published at that place, called the 
Democratic Register. Warmly espous- 
ing the side of the opposition, upon the 
momentous and exciting questions that 
then agitated the public mind and shook 
the Government itself, and wanting the 
prudence, which, in those tumultuous 
times when passion dictated the policy of 
all parties, was requisite in conducting a 
partisan journal—especially one opposed 
to the prosecution of the war against the 
revolted States—he attracted the atten- 
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tion of the authorities, and his paper, 
sharing the fate of some others, was 
forced to succumb to “military neces- 
sity:” it was suppressed. This event 
took place about a year after he became 
its ecitor. 

Among the correspondents of the 
Register, when Miller entered its sanc- 
tum, was Miss Minnie Theresa Dyer, 
who resided at Port Orford. She was a 
writer of verses, and some of her pro- 
ductions evinced considerable talent, if 
not genius. Miller naturally succeeded 
to the former editor’s interest in the 
poetess, and, being pleased with her 
verses, he resolved to pay her a visit. 
He reached her residence on a Friday 
afternoon, unannounced, and introduced 
himself. On the following Sunday they 
were married. 

After the suppression of his paper, 
Miller and his young wife went to San 
Francisco, where they remained about a 
year, writing some, but devoting them- 
selves mainly to pleasant society and 
amusements—vibrating between the lit- 
erary weeklies and the play-houses. 

Leaving San Francisco, late in 1863, 
with his wife and infant child—the little 
Maup, to whom he has so beautifully 
dedicated his poems—he went to Cafion 
City, a brisk mining town in the mount- 
ains of eastern Oregon, where he took 
an office, and announced himself as. an 
“attorney and counselor at law and so- 
licitor in chancery.” The writer of this 
sketch held the court in which he made 
his début inside the bar. The old bash- 
fulness had come with him through all 
the various experiences and struggles 
of his adventurous life; and this, com- 
bined with a manifest distrust of his 
legal acquirements—not unreasonable 
under the circumstances— rendered his 
bearing awkward and embarrassed in 
the extreme. But his quick intuition, 
aided by a convenient intimacy with the 
other members of the bar, and some in- 


dulgent consideration from the bench, 
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carried him through the business of the 
day and of the term, without discredit 
to himself or injury to his client. 

In the spring of 1864, the Snake In- 
dians became exceedingly troublesome 
to the people of Grant County, driving 
off stock, robbing houses, and some- 
times murdering the settlers, and burn- 
ing their dwellings. The small force of 
regular troops available, being insufficient 
to bring the marauders to justice, Miller 
resolved to organize a volunteer com- 
pany, to operate in conjunction with 
the regulars commanded by Lieutenant 
Waymire. He took the field at the head 
of a command of about thirty miners, 
which was soon augmented to seventy- 
five, provided with such arms as they 
happened to have on hand, and marched 
into the heart of the Indian country. 
The regulars soon joined him, and, after 
some time spent in scouting and recon- 
noitering, they came upon the Indians, 
in force ten times their own numbers, 
and the battle of Stein’s Mountain, re- 
membered throughout that region as one 
of the most desperate struggles in the 
history of Indian warfare, was fought by 
the two commands together. Miller’s 
men were as rough and ungovernable a 
crowd as ever fought savages in that or 
any other country, and it was impossible 
for him to keep them in such perfect 
order as the regulars observed; but he 
held them to the work, and every man 
did his duty. Mr. Waymire bears flat- 
tering testimony to the courage and in- 
trepidity displayed by Miller in this en- 
gagement. His expedition not being 
authorized by the Government, he has 
never received any compensation for 
his services. 

The campaign over, he resumed his 
legal business, and practiced his pro- 
fession with reasonable prospects of 
success, till June, 1866, when he was 
elected Judge of the county, which posi- 
tion he held till 1870. During these 
four years he commenced to write his 
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poems, and published some of them: 
first, a small collection in paper- cover, 
entitled “Specimens ;” then, a neat, lit- 
tle volume bearing the lawyer-like name 
of “Joaquin ef a/.,” in which the poem, 
called in the “Songs of the Sierras,” 
“Californian,” was the principal piece, 
and appeared under the caption, “ Joa- 
quin.” After the publication of this vol- 
ume, he adopted the nom de plume of 
“Joaquin Miller.” 

In 1870 he aspired to a place on the 
Supreme Bench of the State; but, being 
out of health, he neglected to press his 
claims, and was defeated in the nomi- 
nating convention. While he was at- 
tending this convention, his wife—who 
had left Cafion City a year before— 
commenced a suit for divorce, which 
was only formally resisted, and ended 
in their legal separation. Thereupon 
he gathered up his manuscripts, made 
such provision for his children as his 
limited means would allow, and de- 
parted for Europe. After traveling on 
the continent, he went to London, where 
he revised his old pieces, and wrote 
a few new ones; but, being without 
friends or influence, and almost with- 
out money, he could find no publisher 
who would undertake to bring out his 
poems, until he put two pieces, “ Arizo- 
nian” and “Ina,” into a little volume 
for private circulation, which, falling into 
the hands of the Rossettis, Locker, and 
Hood, they at once recognized his gen- 
ius, and gave them their countenance 
and friendship. This indorsement en- 
abled him to publish the “Songs of the 
Sierras,” under the patronage of the 
most aristocratic publishing-house in 
London. His poems achieved for him, 
in a few weeks, such distinction as he 
had never dreamed of, even in his most 
sanguine moments. No book written 
since Byron, either in England or Amer- 
ica, had produced a greater sensation in 
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literary circles, or called forth so many 
reviews and criticisms. 

And now, this uncultured son of an 
Oregon farmer, having secured that fine 
fame to which only genius of the first 
order may aspire, turned his steps 
homeward. Arriving in Oregon, in Oc- 
tober, 1871, he spent a few weeks in 
visiting his parents, and providing for 
the care and education of his children, 
he again set out on a tour of observa- 
tion and work, through California and 
the tropics, where he is now gathering 
material for further literary effort. 

While in London, he lived —partly 
from necessity, and partly from prefer- 
ence —in the most retired and inexpen- 
sive manner. Professor Armstrong, of 
Queen’s College, who has published a 
sketch of his life in London, says: 


“His lodgings consisted of two small 
rooms in a small house on Hemmingford 
Road, Barnsbury —a neighborhood suf- 
ficiently dingy, depressing, and unpros- 
perous, away from wealthy and success- 


ful men. Here he remained, pursuing a 
very plain and simple life, when Fame had 
emptied both her hands upon him, when 
friends were thronging in to see him, and 
strangers to court his acquaintance.” 
In his personal appearance, manners, 
and dress, Joaquin Miller exhibits none 
of those glaring eccentricities, vulgarly 
supposed to be the invariable attributes 
of genius. He is quiet, unassuming, and 
modest; industrious and active; tem- 
perate, almost to abstemiousness, and 
as simple as a child, in his tastes ; avoids 
company, and is particularly averse 
to receiving unusual attention; dresses 
neatly, but without ostentation ; and has 
nothing about him that would be likely 
to attract attention or cause remark, save 
the flood of yellow hair that falls down 
upon his shoulders, and the fine play of 
expression that occasionally illumes his 
wonderfully delicate and sensitive face. 
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“HE commerce of this State, and, 
in fact, of all the United States, 
between the Asiatic nations and those 
islands which loom like great continents 
in the sea, involves not only immediate 
intrinsic profit, but also the future com- 
petitive commerce as against the rivalry 
of the world; and if American commerce 
will thrive, it must keep pace with that 
rivalry. 

Asiatic institutions—their right to con- 
sideration in the history of the world; 
ancient commerce and its resultant 
wealth, with their influence on the re- 
finements of life, and the improvement 
of mankind, are such sudden apparitions 
above the horizon of American views of 
the superiority of race and intelligence, 
that even well-informed men stand as- 
tonished. In their doubt, they disbe- 
lieve, and disbelieving, reject the truth. 
In their affright, they “stand not on the 
order of their going,” but the demi-wise 
and the ignorant quit the field in egotis- 
tical disdain. 

His Excellency the President of the 
United States, in his Message to Con- 
gress (1871-2), presents the following 
suggestion : 

“To give importance and to add to the efficiency 
of our diplomatic relations with Japan and China, and 
to further in obtaining the good opinions of these peo- 
ple, and to secure to the United States its share of the 
commerce destined to flow between these nations and 
the balance of the commercial world, I earnestly rec- 
ommend that an appropriation be made to support at 
least four American youths in each of those countries 
to serve as part of the official family of our Ministers 
there. Our representatives would not ever then be 
placed on an equality with the representatives of 
Great Britain and some other Powers. As situated, 
our representatives in Japan and China have to de- 
pend for interpreters and translators upon the natives 
of those countries, who know our language imperfect- 
ly, or procure for the occasion the services of em- 
ployes in foreign business houses, or the interpreters 
to other foreign Ministers, 
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*T would also recommend liberal measures for the 
purpose of supporting the American lines of steamers 
now plying between San Francisco and Japan and 
China, and the Australian line, almost our only re- 
maining lines of ocean steamers, and of increasing 
their service.” 

This modest proposition—all, perhaps, 
that his representative position would 
permit—is eminently sagacious. As 
wise in peace as he was conservative in 
war, he perceives the great interest of 
the nation he represents, and, indepen- 
dent of results, puts forth this conscien- 
tious and suggestive hint. How unpre- 
suming does this appear when confront- 
ed with the action of the Orient, since 
the establishment of co-equal relations, 
by the expedition of Commodore Perry 
to Japan, and the extraordinary display 
of amity by the Embassy sent back from 
the Orient to the reticent West, through 
Minister Washburn. Has aot the Jap- 
anese Government invited our engineers 
to survey their land, and supplied the fa- 
cilities—sent Embassies to learn our arts 
and progressive systems? Indifferent to 
foreign Powers, they now salute our flag. 
It is because they acknowledge our su- 
perior practical ability; and, in accept- 
ing the situation, they invite co-operation 
and affiliation. They send the youth of 
their nobility to our schools; establish 
schools at home to acquire our learning ; 
and the only fear that leads them to hes- 
itate in further advances, is, that we may 
seek to subvert their time-honored relig- 
ion, or seek to revolutionize, by prema- 
ture intrusion, their ancient forms of gov- 
ernment, If statesmen and theocrats 
could be induced to let these two ques- 
tions alone, and allow all nations to do as 
they please, there would be fewer wars, 
and more rapid approach to unity of faith 
in religion, as well as in commerce. 
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During the rebellion in China, when 
the Imperial Government was almost 
overthrown, a few American officers in- 
structed a corps of Chinese in European 
and American military tactics and disci- 
pline. These forces checked the rebels, 
retook their conquered cities, and re- 
stored the reigning monarch. These 
considerations, with the friendly assur- 
ances of the United States Government, 
through Minister Washburn and all 
other available channels of communica- 
tion, inspired unlimited confidence. The 
most friendly Embassies followed to 
America, and a noted amelioration in 
commercial facilities ensued. 

In apposition to this, Mr. A. A. Low, 
before the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, on December 7th, 1871, in the 
course of his remarks upon a letter re- 
ceived from Olyphant & Co., of China, 
regarding outrages committed upon Chi- 
namen, said: 

“The Chinese in California have been 
subjected, from the first, to attacks from 
the lower classes in that State. There 
is an antagonism there between the labor 
of Chinamen and that of White Men, and 
this letter sets forth the danger that con- 
stantly besets the Chinese. Now these 
people are passing always to and fro; 
and these repeated acts of cruelty must 
lead to the discouragement of emigra- 
tion, and to retaliation on the part of the 
Chinese. It is true, that we have no 
such class as these Chinese represent- 
ing us in China; but the revenge will 
fall, by and by, upon a much better class 
of persons, unless the outrages cease. 
I think it is worthy of some action on 
the part of our Government, that the 
character of the nation, in its treatment 
of these people, may be sustained. We 
should treat them as we treat the lower 
classes coming here from Europe. They 
should not be met with ill-treatment at 
their very entrance into the country, nor 
at any time. Every one familiar with 
China knows that our difficulties in that 
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country proceed from a deep-seated 
prejudice in the minds of the people of 
that country against all foreigners, which 
ought to be overcome.” 

“We look,” said Mr. Low, also, “upon 
China and Japan as semi-civilized—I 
might say, semi-barbarous—and yet 
these nations are so well aware of the 
value of educating their youth in our 
civilization that China has voted several 
hundred thousand dollars for this pur- 
pose; and I know of one house which has 
subscribed as much as sixty thousand 
dollars to aid in the education of their 
youth in this country. I understand, 
too, that at the head of several classes 
in the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 
stand, to-day, certain Japanese pupils, 
one of them related to the reigning 
house.” 

The domain of the future commerce 
of San Francisco is not restricted to 
the Pacific and Indian oceans. The 
great rivers of Asia—the Euphrates, the 
Tigris, the Indus, the Ganges, the Cam- 
bogia, the Yang-tzi, the Hoang-ho, and 
the Amoor—all flowing from the inmost 
recesses of that vast and fertile conti- 
nent—are tributaries. Enterprise will 
not be limited to the ports at or near 
the mouths of these rivers; but, as far 
inland as trade can be profitable, com- 
merce will penetrate. A glance at the 
map of Asia will show, that, notwith- 
standing the lofty mountains of that 
continent, communication by steam, from 
Vienna to Nankin, is by no means an 
impracticable work. The co-operation 
of the nations of eastern Europe would 
open the way with ease, and the vast re- 
sources of the interior of Asia be intro- 
duced to the commerce of the world. 

In Draper’s “History of the Intel- 
lectual Development of Europe,” chap- 
ter ii, page 17, are the following remark- 
able lines: “Europe is, geographically, 
a peninsula, and, Aistorically, a depend- 
ency of Asia. The boundless plains of 
Asia are prolonged through Germany 
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and Holland. An army may pass from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean—a 
distance of more than six thousand 
miles—without encountering any eleva- 
tion of more than a few hundred feet.” 
This fact may account, in some meas- 
ure, for the facility with which the 
hordes of Asia, in former times, could 
overwhelm the fields of Europe, and 
form the Indo- European immigrations. 

The commercial relations of Califor- 
nia, now rapidly increasing in value and 
extension, are more dependent upon the 
coasts of the Pacific Ocean than of the 
Atlantic. The interests of the great 
Eastern cities of the Union are associat- 
ed with the sea-ports of Europe; while 
those of the rising cities of the western 
coast of America rely for their prosperity 
upon the trade of Asia, and the islands of 
Oceania—indeed, upon every coast and 
harbor within the vast scope of the Pacif- 
ic and Indian oceans. These great areas 
of commerce open a new, and not yet fully 
explored, region of wealth to the United 
States, and, interchanging their exports 
and imports with those of California, 
will create the future income of our treas- 
ury. The east looks to the Atlantic, 
the west to the Pacific, and the inland 
commerce of the country is the humble 
servant of both. The Pacific coasts are 
held by the Mongol races. How shall 
those commercial relations be establish- 
ed, if the people are scorrfed; the trea- 
ties with them ignored, and the migra- 
tion solicited with other peoples is denied 
tothem? The effect of the northern, 
central, and southern continental rail- 
roads is to divide with the great inland 
cities the interior commerce, and to 
diminish our own trade; therefore, the 
prosperity of this coast must lean upon 
its shipping interests. California looks 
forward with anxiety for the develop- 
ment of its iron mines, and the employ- 
ment of the lumber of its forests; she 
seeks to create a commercial fleet of 
vessels, which shall navigate the Pacific, 
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open intercourse with all these nations, 
build ship-yards, and import and export 
the immense product of their industry. 
But these objects can never be attained 
by antagonism to their race, and hostil- 
ity to their associations. In a word: 
while we break down in Asia the Chinese 
wall of seclusion, we seek to use the 
same materials to build up a similar one 
in America. The “labor question” con- 
tracts the subject into a narrow and self- 
ish monopoly; and the theory of high 
price and short time in labor has already 
partially paralyzed the enterprise and in- 
dustry of the State. The very enter- 
prise upon which labor depends for its 
aliment, has been arrested in its energy ; 
and material improvements have lan- 
guished, and manufactures been destroy- 
ed or choked in their birth. A salutary 
counterpoise to this impediment to prog- 
ress in real-estate improvements, in ag- 
riculture, in manufactures, and in the 
lower industries, is to be sought some- 
where, and is found in the labor of the 
oriental immigration. The true spirit 
of American institutions advocates it. 
The opposition comes from narrow- 
minded monopolists and egotistical as- 
sociations. 

So long as “the advocates of more 
freedom from work” persist in diverting 
labor from its natural energy and indus- 
try, so long will manufactures and agri- 
culture languish; and all the more will 
an oriental immigration be demanded, 
to overcome the assumptions of the 
European tide. 

The statesman-like views of Professor 
Pumpelly would prompt the quotation of 
his entire nineteenth chapter on “the 
Chinese as immigrants and colonizers,” 
but space does not allow. He says, 
however (page 249): “The Chinaman 
in this country was for years excluded 
from all participation in the develop- 
ment of the national prosperity, and 
was grudgingly allowed to work only in 
those gold-diggings which were consid- 
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ered worthless by the Americans. But, 
when a pressing necessity arose for la- 
bor on the public works of California 
and Nevada, the Chinaman was found 
to answer every need; and now, having 
become identified with our internal im- , 
provements, he has obtained recogni- 
tion as a necessary element of popula- 
tion. The execution of great enterprises 
is based on his co-operation. For weal 
or woe, the Pacific Railroad is uniting 
more distant extremes than the two 
shores of our continent.” 

The honorable Marshall P. Wilder, 
in a lecture before a large and intelli- 
gent audience in Boston, used the fol- 
lowing language: “One day we came 
across a party of Chinamen, partaking 
of dinner in the shade of a tree. They 
asked us if we wanted some, and, on 
our replying ‘yes,’ they served us with 
some in a bowl, with chop-sticks, which 
we were delighted at our success in 
using. ‘Want some cake? want some 
tea?’ they said. We said ‘yes,’ and it 
was served to us. When we were going 
away, we proffered money, but it was 
indignantly refused, and we departed 
with a good opinion of Chinese hospi- 
tality. I think we need feel no alarm at 
the immigration of the Chinese in this 
country. The introduction of the Chi- 
nese into America is in accordance with 
the designs of Providence. We might 
as well expect to retard the motion of 
the heavenly bodies as to arrest this 
progress of civilization. We bid it, 
therefore, a hearty welcome, believing 
it to be the best means of ultimately 
Christianizing 2. great heathen nation. 
Already they are attending our schools, 
and we were generally surprised to find 
how they had taken up with our customs. 
One of the chief tellers of the Bank of 
California is a Chinaman, and he is sur- 
rounded by four of his countrymen. We 
say, therefore, to the Chinese: ‘ Come, if 
you choose, and sit beneath the genial 
shade of our tree of liberty.’” 
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The grape culture and wine products 
of the State are calling for more suitable 
labor. The present labor is not appro- 
priate to the nature of the business. 
The vintage of 1871, say 7,000,000 gal- 
lons, proves the rapidly increasing value 
of this industry. But the American la- 
borer in this field is unsuitable to the 
work. The heavy hand and strong arm 
are wasted on a toil for which boys and 
girls might suffice. These latter, how- 
ever, are not in sufficient number, nor 
can they be had. We maintain, more- 
over, that their future happiness and 
worth to the State depend upon educa- 
tion, and that the school rather than 
the field is their proper place. To this 
industry the manual dexterity of the 
Chinaman is perfectly adapted, and his 
employment does not interfere with the 
assumed rights of other pretenders to 
the work. This applies as well to all 
our fruit culture, in its many varieties. 

It has long been a favorite idea, ex- 
pressed years ago, that the time had ar- 
rived when instruction in the oriental 
languages becomes essential — nay, in- 
dispensable —in the conduct of foreign 
commerce, and in the just appreciation 
of the Asiatic peoples. The Chinese 
and Japanese languages will soon be as 
productive of wealth and happiness to 
this State, as are the French and Ger- 
man. The Sanskrit, the parent tongue 
of all languages, or a near descendant, 
penetrates more deeply into the roots of 
European spoken languages to-day than 
do the Greek and Latin; and in the fut- 
ure, the researches in philology and eth- 
nology must recur to the Sanskrit, be- 
fore the Hebrew, the Greek, and the 
Latin can be employed. Why, then, 
should we not commence boidly? Why 
should not the young men of California 
begin the campaign of life by being ini- 
tiated into this new, this vast career? 
Why should not a college of interpreters 
prepare the way for the grand series of 
enterprises which Asia and Oceania are 
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now opening their portals to receive, and 
which their peoples, at last awaking from 
their long dream of celestial seclusion, 
are ready to invite and encourage? If 
it can be maintained that the exclusive- 
ness of Orientalism was imposed upon 
it in self-defense by the rapacity of out- 
siders, can the complaints urged against 
that system be justified? The life, the 
religion, the property of that system were 
assailed, both openly and insidiously. 
Its defenders retired within their ram- 
parts, and have maintained an obstinate 
siege. But now these true soldiers to 
their own faith and laws perceive the 
new light which dawns upon humanity, 
recognize the more beneficent principles 
which actuate the civilized world, and 
propose to accept the new refinements 
of the age. Is it consistent with our 
national policy to adopt a system of in- 
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tolerance, exclusion, and unchristian, un- 
social prejudice? Observe the conduct 
of the Japanese statesmen, and answer if 
America should fall behind them in the 
march of intellect. 

In view of all these facts, the assertion 
holds good that it is to the Pacific shores 
and peoples California must look for her 
commerce. We find that the aggregate 
exports from San Francisco to Asia and 
the islands of the Pacific, during the 
year 1871, amounted to $3,333,669. This 
is exclusive of the large sum of $4,237,- 
621, in treasure, shipped in that direc- 
tion. But what will become of this com- 
merce if we denounce those nations, pro- 
hibit immigration, despise their customs 
and religion, and yet exclaim: O, yes; 
cultivate friendly commercial relations, 
and treaties, but only to get their trade 
and money? 
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REVELATION. 


IN TWO PARTS. —PART I. 


T was in the first term of my Junior 

year that the “Great Revival” —it 
is still known in the college traditions 
by that name—originating in the neigh- 
boring town, swept over the entire 
county and portions of the two adjoin- 
ing ones, leaving upon our little aca- 
demic community indelible traces of its 
progress. Among the first of the stu- 
dents to experience the irresistible pow- 
er of this tidal wave of religious fervor, 
was a classmate of my own, Seth Dene 
by name—one of the marked characters 
of the.college. Dene was already a 
man of mature age, which the settled 
gravity of his countenance and demean- 
or caused to appear still greater than it 
really was, when he presented himself for 
‘admission as a Freshman ; and I remem- 
ber that on the morning of the preliminary 
examination, he was alluded to as “the 


old man” by several of his and my fel- 
low-candidates. Had he been younger, 
or less sedate in appearance, I doubt if 
he would have passed the ordeal success- 
fully ; for it was evident that his prepa- 
ration had been of the scantiest descrip- 
tion. But the examining Professors prob- 
ably thought that the deficiencies disclos- 
ed by his answers were the result of a 
late resolution to go through a collegiate 
course, and would be made up by such 
earnestness of application as might be 
reasonably expected from a man of his 
years. Be this as it may, he was passed 
with the rest of the half-dozen appli- 
cants examined on that morning, not- 
withstanding some such eccentric con- 
struing of Greek and Latin sentences, 
on his part, as provoked the audible 
mirth of the more light-minded or un- 
feeling of those present. He was ar- 
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rayed for this important occasion in a 
new, ill-fitting suit of coarse satinet, 
which, in conjunction with a certain 
looseness of limb and awkwardness of 
movement, gave him an unmistakably 
rustic appearance. It was from this 
circumstance that the joke perpetrated 
by the Professor of Greek, as Dene was 
floundering hopelessly in the midst of 
the opening passage of the “ First Book 
of the A£neid,” derived such poor point 
as it had. 

“Have mercy, Doctor,” whispered 
the man of Greek to his brother, learned 
in the Latin language and literature, 
who had the unfortunate candidate in 
hand. “Though evidently a stranger 
to aria virumgue, he should be at 
home in the ‘ Bucolics:’ try him there.” 

These peculiarities, together with a dif- 
ficulty of utterance that at times seemed 
almost a physical impediment, gained 
for Dene, before the close of his first 
week of college-life, the nickname of 
“‘Dominie Sampson.” 

If the utmost subsequent diligence 
can have the retroactive effect of justi- 
fying the admission of a student whose 
preparation falls palpably short of the 
standard prescribed in the college cata- 
logue, the Faculty had an ample justifi- 
cation of that kind for their leniency in 
Dene’s case. He soon became known 
as the most indefatigable worker in the 
institution, and, at the time of the com- 
mencement of the revival I have spoken 
of, it was generally believed among his 
classmates that he was in the habit of 
giving from twelve to fourteen hours 
out of the twenty-four to actual study. 
Yet, with all this application, his prog- 
ress was slow, and his performance in 
the recitation- room was something dis- 
tressing to witness. He was so terribly 
in earnest, and seemed to bring so pro- 
digious a mental effort to bear in the 
rendering of a passage of Tacitus or 
Xenophon, or in going through with a 
mathematical demonstration, that when 
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he became perplexed and lost his pres- 
ence of mind, as not unfrequently oc- 
curred, his sufferings and struggles as- 
sumed a pathetic, and almost a tragic, 
character. On such occasions I have 
more than once seen him literally per- 
spire in his agony, while the big veins 
stood out like whip-cord on his forehead ; 
and his efforts to articulate, reminded 
one of the desperate, straining of an ath- 
lete to lift a weight too heavy for his ut- 
most strength. It could scarcely have 
been more harrowing to a sympathetic 
nature to look on at the keen torment 
of the thumb-screw and the rack. 

When the revival came and Dene fell 
under its influence, he entered upon his 
career as a Christian confessor with the 
same painful awkwardness that had char- 
acterized his first appearance among us 
as a student. At the opening of a series 
of Students’ Prayer Meetings organized 
about this time, he was called upon to 
“lead in prayer.” The scene that en- 
sued was a most distressing one. Nat- 
urally shy, morbidly self-conscious, and 
in the first stage of a novel experience, 
Dene still had a vague feeling that he 
could not decline the office required of 
him without a breach of fidelity to his 
new convictions. He, accordingly, stood 
up and addressed himself to the duty, 
which, as he conceived, lay before him— 
very much in the same spirit of martyr- 
heroism in which he would have gone 
to the stake in attestation of his faith. 
There was a prolonged and embarrassing 
pause before the husky articulation of 
the first abrupt, uncouth phrase; then 
another pause, followed at length by an- 
other fragment of a sentence, and so on 
for fifteen or twenty minutes that seem- 
ed hours to those who listened. His 
utterance was at times a groan, and 
at times almost a shriek. The language 
in which he clothed his supplications 
accorded well with the unnatural voice 
and jarring inflections in which they 
were spoken. 
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Thus, from the very beginning, Dene 
took up religion in a spirit of the stern- 
est realism. Every statement of Script- 
ure was accepted by him in its most lit- 
eral sense, and he would have deemed 
it something akin to the mysterious sin 
against the Holy Ghost to attempt to 
soften the rigor of doctrine by the arts 
of popular interpretation. I have been 
thus circumstantial in speaking of Dene’s 
peculiarities, because they may serve to 
throw some light upon the psychological 
phenomena (there are those who will 
prefer to class them as purely physiolog- 
ical) which it is the chief object of this 
narrative to record. 

It was written down in the convenient 
“chapter of accidents,” to which our ig- 
norance compels us to relegate all those 
minor events in the book of life which 
we fail to trace to the inexorable law of 
cause and effect, that Dene should be 
my room-mate. In this circumstance 
originated a kind of enforced intimacy, 
which gradually matured into friendship. 
I was not long in discovering that under 
the unattractive exterior of my strange- 
ly constituted comrade were concealed 
many sterling qualities, though they were 
not of the class that secures college pop- 
ularity. 

Before the commencement of our Soph- 
omore year, I had come to understand 
that the very characteristics that caused 
him to appear at such disadvantage in 
his intercourse with others, sprang from a 
fine esthetic sense continually distrusted 
and repressed under the austere domina- 
tion of a morbidly scrupulous conscience. 
His awkwardness and diffidence were the 
result of the dim perception of laws of har- 
mony and symmetry to which he strug- 
gled in vain to adjust himself outwardly. 
The habit of introspection and merciless 
self-criticism had generated an ever- 
haunting consciousness, that precluded 
any possibility of the free natural speech 
and action that are so gracious and en- 
gaging in those who live a purely ob- 
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jective life, never turning an inward 
glance upon the mysteries of their spir- 
itual nature. 

From the day of passing his examina- 
tion up to the period of the revival, Dene 
had worked harder than any man not 
exceptionally constituted can for any 
length of time persist in doing, without 
injury to his physical and mental! health. 
But when the exhausting strain of in- 
tense religious enthusiasm, and the la- 
bors which a conscience, intolerant of 
self-pity, imposed upon a new convert so 
terribly in earnest, were added to the 
burden of his regular studies, he soon 
began to manifest symptoms that seem- 
ed to me to menace his reason, if not 
his life. 

Among the very small number of vis- 
itors from outside the college who occa- 
sionally called at our rooms, was a young 
Italian physician, named Caracoli, who 
resided in the village. He had left his 
native country in consequence of having 
identified himself somewhat too con- 
spicuously with revolutionary politics in 
his student days. He possessed talent 
enough to have enabled him to attain 
the highest rank in his profession, had 
he devoted himself to it exclusively. 
But an insatiable intellectual curiosity 
and a catholic sympathy with every 
branch of human knowledge, prevented 
this concentration of effort, and constant- 
ly allured him into new, and often un- 
profitable, fields of inquiry. When I first 
made his acquaintance, his house was 
nearly filled with a collection of cats, 
rats, snakes, toads, and lizards, for the 
purpose of testing a certain theory which 
he had adopted in regard to “instinctive 
antipathies.” Ata later period, he shut 
himself up for several weeks together in 
the apartment he used as a laboratory, 
and devoted himself to a series of ex- 
periments with a view to re-discovering 
the lost poisons of the Borgias. When- 
ever an impulse of this sort seized him, 
every thing but the matter immediately 
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in hand lost all interest for him, and 
his patients were utterly neglected. As 
might be expected, his practice was nei- 
ther extensive nor lucrative, and he was 
obliged to eke out a subsistence by giv- 
ing instruction in Italian. 1 was one of 
his pupils, and he came twice a week to 
my room to give me lessons. That, at 
least, was the stipulation and the theory; 
but the literally veracious statement of 
the matier would be that he came as 
often, and at such times, as suited his 
inclination; and such was the charm 
that his conversation had for me that 
these irregular and uncertain meetings 
were mainly spent to the utter neglect 
of their ostensible object, in discussions 
that wandered over the whole boundless 
field of intellectual speculation. I will 


merely add that Caracoli was a mate- 
rialist of the most positive and uncom- 
promising school. 

One evening, while I was supposed to 
be furnishing my mind with a knowledge 
of the Italian language and literature, 


but was, in fact, listening to the Doctor, 
as he discoursed with a certain sedate 
enthusiasm on the vital principle, insist- 
ing that the discovery of means by which 
the term of human life may be indefi- 
nitely prolonged is not to be regarded as 
a scientific impossibility, Dene abruptly 
entered the room. He had been absent 
on a tract-distributing expedition ever 
since the close of the regular class-reci- 
tations, and I perceived that he had a 
peculiarly worn and even ghastly look. 
Barely nodding to Caracoli, he passed 
without speaking into the inner room of 
our little swz¢e, where he slept, and threw 
himself on the bed with a heavy sigh. 
A moment afterward he called out to me, 
asking me, in case he should fall asleep, 
to wake him in half an hour, which I 
promised to do. The Doctor resumed 
his discourse, the current of which flow- 
ed so smoothly on, and with such a fas- 
cination in the theme, that when I at 
length bethought myself of Dene’s re- 
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quest and looked at my watch, I found 
that nearly twice the time he had allot- 
ted himself for repose had slipped away. 

“Yes,” said Caracoli, who had just 
reached his peroration, “the time is not 
distant when the average term of human 
existence will be more than doubled, 
though the consummation is not one to 
be desired for the masses. [t is only 
the life of the savant, or the searcher 
into the avcana of Nature, that I esteem 
worth prolonging. These are the only 
lives that have sacredness or value.” 

Stepping into the adjoining room, with 
these sinister words still ringing in my 
ears, I found Dene apparently in a pro- 
found sleep-—so profound that I could 
not distinguish his breathing. After 
twice speaking to him without effect, I 
laid my hand upon his shoulder and 
shook him—gently, at first, but finally 
with considerable violence. All my ef- 
forts to arouse him proved vain, and, be- 
ginning to experience a strange alarm, I 
called to Caracoli, asking him to come 
to me and bring a light. Dene was ly- 
ing on his left side; his face was paler 
than usual, but warm to the touch.- The 
Doctor felt his pulse, and then took from 
his pocket a small oval mirror and held it 
to his lips. On examining it, it was not 
perceptibly tarnished. 

“This is interesting,” said Caracoli, 
with imperturbable coolness. “We will 
now, perhaps, be able to test some of 
Bourdin’s hasty theories.” 

“We will have no testing of theories, 
if you please,” I replied, eying him in 
vague alarm, and resuming my efforts to 
arouse the sleeper. 

The Doctor shrugged his shoulders, 
with a satirical smile. ‘“ You waste your 
time,” he said, quietly; “an electric 
shock will not awake him now. Nay, 
I think I might amputate his arm without 
his uttering an exclamation or moving a 
finger. Observe this!” 

He took Dene’s right arm and raised 
it until the hand pointed straight toward 
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the ceiling. When he released it from 
his grasp, instead of falling to its former 
position, it remained as he had placed it, 
rigid as marble. 

“You do not mean that he is dead?” 
I asked, in a horrified whisper. 

“Certainly not. It is simply a case of 
katalepsis —but a very remarkable case. 
So far is the young man from being 
dead, that I have no doubt he perfectly 
retains his consciousness, and hears our 
discourse. But the power of motion is 
completely suspended. Men have been 
coffined and buried in this condition, 
knowing all that was being done, and 
yet able to make no sign to save them- 
selves.” 

“What must be done, then?” I de- 
manded. 

“In good time,” answered Caracoli; 
“there is no danger to life. So, at least,” 
he added, in a tone that sounded like a 
sneer, “declare the most learned au- 
thorities, with Bruhier and Engelbrecht 
among the number. Do not fear, then. 
I think I can answer for your friend. 
Meantime, hold the light for me, while I 
proceed with the examination.” 

He then laid the tips of his fingers on 
Dene’s eyelids, and gently drew them 
back until the pupils were exposed. 
They seemed unnaturally contracted. 
He next directed me to hold the lamp 
close to the sleeper’s face, so as to throw 
a strong light upon the eyes. I remon- 
strated against this proceeding as cruel. 

“My young friend,” said Caracoli, 
with some asperity, “I perceive that you 
are suspicious lest my devotion to sci- 
ence should induce me to experiment at 
the peril of your comrade. Pacify your 
foolish fears, or you will yourself do him 
an evil. Catalepsy is a disease which is 
little understood. Its pathology is ob- 
scure. But it so happens that it is a 
subject which has much engaged my at- 
tention. If yow summon Dr. Staples, 
who is the only practitioner nearer than 
the county-seat, I think it more than 
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probable that the excellent old gentle- 
man, after feeling for the patient’s pulse, 
and finding none, will bid you send forth- 
with for the undertaker.” 

“ At least,” I said, “I must insist on 
calling in one of the tutors.” 

“As you please,” returned Caracoli, 
with a shrug of the shoulders; “but, in 
that event, the tutor will have to assume 
the responsibility in the case, inasmuch 
as I shall decline any function, save that 
of spectator.” 

I pxused, in doubt what course I ought 
to pursue. But my perplexity was ter- 
minated bya startling occurrence. Dene 
uttered a frightful cry, and sprang into 
the middle of the floor, where he stood 
trembling in every limb. 

“T have been to the very entrance of 
the Valley of the Shadow,” he said, at 
length, sinking into a chair, as if utterly 
exhausted. 

“Can you not relate your experience 
methodically?” asked the Doctor. 

Dene drank off a large tumbler of wa- 
ter, which I handed him, and gradually 
recovered his composure. 

“T must have fallen asleep immedi- 
ately after lying down,” he said, in reply 
to Caracoli’s renewed demand for his 
“experience.” “When I awoke, I heard 
you conversing about the Elixir of Life. 
Your voices seemed to come from a great 
distance; yet, I could easily distinguish 
the words. I, also, heard the bell for 
prayers; and, endeavoring to rise, dis- 
covered that I could not stir. I next 
tried to call out, but in vain. The mus- 
cles were no longer obedient to my will. 
I was terrified, and questioned whether 
this could be death. Then I made an- 
other great struggle to rise, but was un- 
able to move even so much as an eye- 
lash. When I heard you speak in the 
language of medical science concerning 
my condition, I was greatly comforted ; 
for I inferred that you believed me to be 
in a state of trance, and would take all 
necessary measures for my restoration. 
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I, nevertheless, once again renewed the 
effort to gain control of my muscles, and, 
at length, it seemed to me that I suc- 
ceeded in slightly moving the second 
finger of my right hand. I kept up this 
movement, until it extended to the other 
fingers ; then my ears were filled with a 
sound like the rush and flutter of wings ; 
a sudden thrill vibrated through my 
brain, and, believing that physical disso- 
lution was at hand, I commended my 
spirit to God. In that same moment, I 
became aware that the benumbing spell 
was broken, and sprang from the bed.” 
Dene soon afterward left us to attend 
the prayer-meeting. The Doctor re- 
mained till the janitor’s gong sounded 
its warning for visitors from the outer 
world to retire. We had been convers- 
ing on many themes, but, when he rose 
to go, he returned to Dene’s case. 
“Your friend will have another and 
more serious seizure,” he said. “The 


person who has once had an attack is 
never free from peril of its recurrence ; 
and, as religious ecstasy is one of the 


strongest predisposing causes, I think it 
will not be long before Katalepsis shall 
again overshadow him with her bat-like 
wings, and weave about him her blood- 
congealing spell—for why may I not per- 
sonify her?” he added, with a little sar- 
castic grimace. “Has all the fine rhet- 
oric become an exclusive possession of 
the Sophomore, and shall it be held un- 
lawful for us plain men of science to or- 
nament our speech?” 

He had bidden me good-night, and 
was already half-way down the stair, 
when the sound of his footsteps sud- 
denly ceased, and, the next moment, I 
heard him returning rapidly. 

“I forgot to caution you,” he said, 
thrusting his head in at the door, “to 
send for me immediately in case of an- 
other attack. The patient will not be 
able, the next time, to obtain a contrac- 
tion of the muscles by an effort of his 
own will, and, unless he is intelligently 
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treated, the consequences may prove 
serious—I might say fatal, were it not 
for the profound respect, which, as an 
humble student unknown to fame, I owe 
to the ‘great medical authorities,’ who 
are agreed that kindly Katalepsis never 
kills.” 

For several months after this occur- 
rence, our college-life rolled away in its 
peaceful routine, with no incident ger- 
mane to this narrative. Dene’s eneral 
health seemed to be steadily failing, but 
there was no recurrence of what he spoke 
of as his “trance.” His pietistic ardor, 
far from abating, ran to such extremes 
that he began to neglect his studies, and, 
indeed, every thing but what he consid- 
ered his religious duties. He distribut- 
ed tracts, taught in a Sunday-school in 
a neighboring village, visited the sick- 
poor of all the country round, and, in 
addition to all this, lost no opportunity 
of exhorting, or, as he called it, “labor- 
ing with the impenitent.” This work, 
pursued with the best intentions and un- 
der an overpowering sense of duty, but 
without tact in the choice of time and 
place, soon caused him to be regarded 
as a nuisance by a majority of the stu- 
dents, who shunned him as the most in- 
tolerable of bores. The President, him- 
self a man of fervent piety, undertook to 
mitigate the excess of Dene’s indiscreet 
zeal with counsels inspired by maturer 
and more sober views of life and duty. 
But the fervor of a new convert was not 
to be cooled by such suggestions, which 
doubtless seemed to him to savor of 
lukewarmness and a spirit of compro- 
mise between duty and worldly conveni- 
ence. He accordingly went on in his 
old way, until the intemperance of his 
proselyting ardor caused him to be gen- 
erally shunned by the objects of his so- 
licitude. So the autumn passed. At the 
beginning of the winter, Doctor Caracoli 
went to New York to attend a series of 
lectures at one of the medical schools, 
and for several months I saw no more 
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ofhim. Toward the end of March, Dene 
informed me that he had concluded not 
to complete his college course. His 
Master had work for him to do, and he 
felt like an idler while he was devoting 
precious time to gathering carnal learn- 
ing. The fields were ripe for the har- 
vest, and the laborers were few. 

A few days before the time which he 
had fixed as the date of his departure, 
he surprised me by a request to join him 
in a Saturday excursion to the Sassa- 
fras Woods—a tract of pine forest, whith- 
er the village boys used to go in ear- 
ly spring to gather winter- greens and 
squawberries. I accepted the invita- 
tion, not anticipating any pleasure in it, 
but because Dene seemed to attach 
some importance to the matter, and it 
might be regarded as doubtful, whether, 
after our approaching separation, we 
should ever meet again. When he call- 
ed for me on the appointed morning, his 
manner seemed more natural and genial 
than I had ever known it. “It is a love- 


ly day,” he said, “and it will be delight- 


ful in the woods. See! I have a basket 
of sandwiches and boiled eggs, and a 
bottle of cold coffee, so that we need not 
return until sundown, unless we choose.” 
It was a distance of four miles to the 
wood, and we took an hour and a half 
to walk it; yet, during all the way, Dene 
did not say a word on the subject of re- 
ligion. His behavior throughout the day 
impressed me as singular. I had asus- 
picion, at the outset, that his object in 
proposing the holiday was to gain an op- 
portunity for a final attempt to make a 
proselyte of me. But if that was in fact 
his original purpose, he abandoned it, 
for he forbore any thing in the shape of 
exhortation or argument. Indeed, we 
talked but little after entering the wood. 
Seeking out a delightful nook, beside a 
limpid spring overshadowed by three 
mighty pines, we stretched ourselves 
upon the ground and gave ourselves up 
for hours to the luxurious indolence of 
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reverie, only now and then exchanging 
a few words. I had brought with me a 
small volume containing Wordsworth’s 
“ Prelude,” and, after our frugal lunch, 
I commenced turning over the leaves, 
reading here and there a passage aloud. 
Dene seemed singularly interested. 

“That poem sounds as if it were writ- 
ten in a wood,” he said. “At any rate, 
it has the very spirit of the woods in it.” 
Among other extracts, I read the de- 
scription of the model child, the -prod- 
uct of the modern cramming system of 
education : 

“A miracle of scientific lore ; 
Ships he can guide across the pathless sea, 
And tell you all their cunning ; he can read 
The inside of the garth, and spel! the stars ; 
He knows the policies of foreign lands ; 
Can string you names of districts, cities, towns, 
The whole world over, light as beads of dew 
Upon a gossamer thread ; he sifts, he weighs ; 
All things are put to question ; he must live 
Knowing that he grows wiser every day 
Or else not live at all, and seeing, too, 
Each little drop of wisdom as it falls 
Into the dimpling cistern of his heart.” 

This picture of tLe juvenile prig of 
whom so vast a multitude are annually 
reared in our educational hot- houses, 
seemed to strike him, and he asked me 
to turn down a leaf, that he might look 
at the passage again. When I had tired 
of reading and closed the volume, he in- 
quired whether Wordsworth was a re- 
ligious man, and what was the form of 
his theological belief. I told him what 
I knew on these points ; and soon after- 
ward we set out on our return to the 
college. As we issued from the wood, 
Dene, who had been a long time silent, 
looked back, and said, “The town is 
materialistic and atheistic: can you tell 
me what is the creed of the woods ?” 

“I think the woods have no creed,” I 
answered. “It seems to me that they 
have a religion, but no theology.” 

* Nevertheless,” answered my com- 
panion, “they have been preaching De- 
ism to me all day long, and as persist- 
ently and subtly arguing against the lit- 
eral inspiration of Scripture as if Satan 
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himself were whispering insidiously in 
every rustle of their boughs.” 

After Dene left college I saw him but 
seldom, though he lived with his mother 
and a spinster sister in the outskirts of 
the village. He read divinity with the 
Methodist preacher who, for the time, 
occupied the pulpit at the county-seat, 
and assisted him in his parochial duties. 
Toward the end of June he visited me 
one evening at my room, and asked to 
borrow “the Deistic poem” which I had 
read to him in the Sassafras Woods. I 
gave him the volume, with a protest 
against the epithet he had applied to it, 
and he went away without further con- 
versation. A few weeks more brought 
Commencement, and the long vacation. 
On the second day after the close of the 
term, having taken leave of my few as- 
sociates who remained during vacation, 
and dispatched my trunk to the railway 
station, I was in the act of following it, 
when I encountered the Latin tutor at a 
short distance from the college building. 
I observed, as he saluted me, that his 
countenance wore an unusually grave 
expression. 

“Have you heard,” he asked, “of 
the illness of Dene, your former class- 
mate?” 

I replied that I had not. 

“That is singular,” he resumed. “It 
must have been very sudden. I have 
just learned that he died last night or 
this morning. The funeral is announ- 
ced for to-morrow.” — 

This was all the information he could 


give me. As soon as I had recovered 
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from the shock of this unexpected intel- 
ligence, I ran to the railway depot and 
reclaimed my luggage. While I was 
still engaged in attending to this matter, 
a train from the city came in, and the 
first man who sprang from the platform 
was Doctor Caracoli. He hastened to- 
ward me, and greeted me cordially. I 
told him, without preface,.what I had 
just heard, and, five minutes later, we 
were on our way together toward the 
cottage of the Denes. 

“ How fortunate!” exclaimed the Doc- 
tor, rubbing his hands together and smil- 
ing softly to himself, as we walked rap- 
idly up the broad village street under the 
arches of the elms—“ how fortunate, and 
how interesting!” 

There was something in his words or 
his tone that affected me unpleasantly, 
and recalled certain half-forgotten asso- 
ciations connected with Dene’s former 
seizure. I looked up at him in doubt 
that savored of suspicion. 

“Of course,” said Caracoli, taking 
note of my expression in a rapid, com- 
prehensive glance —“‘of course, I mean 
only how fortunate it is that I am arriv- 
ed at this timely juncture : fortunate for 
your friend’s sake, as shall, I trust, be 
presently demonstrated.” 

The words were plausible, and smooth- 
ly spoken. But there was a strange ex- 
hilaration in the speaker’s manner, and 
a peculiar inflection in his voice, that 
awakened in me a vague distrust; and 
of this distrust there was born in my 
mind a sudden, but inflexible, resolu- 
tion. 
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F the annals of the mining regions 
I of California should ever be writ- 
ten, the reader would be surprised to 
find how great is the number of towns 
which once had a beginning, and a brief 
period of glory, followed by utter decay. 
Their sites are now desolate and bare, 
and nothing is left to indicate that they 
were once centres of population. Of 
this class was Snedaker’s. Snedaker’s 
Flat was the original christening, not 
because the site was level, but because 
every place was supposed to be either 
a bar, city, or flat. As it was not ona 
river, Snedaker’s Bar was not available, 
and the pioneers who located the place 
were too modest to be guilty of the glar- 
ing assumption of calling it a city: hence 
there was but the alternative of Flat. It 
was called Snedaker’s, after the first pio- 
neer in this mining-camp. In the proc- 
ess of time the tail of this cognomen 
dropped off (like those of our ances- 
tors, generations ago), leaving simply the 
possessive case of Snedaker as an ap- 
pellation. As its rich placers develop- 
ed, its fame spread abroad, and it be- 
came equally celebrated for its reckless 
gambling, lavish generosity, sluice - rob- 
bing, chivalrous devotion to women, and 
deeds of violence. After four years of 
prosperity, its greatness culminated, and 
then there happened the event which has 
passed into history as “the Ball at Sned- 
aker’s.” 

Madam Perron, in the early fall, had 
left the unappreciative city of San Fran- 
cisco for what might be termed a Terp- 
sichorean prospecting tour in the mount- 
ains. A new era then dawned upon 
that crude Sierra society, and there was 
a glad awakening from the lethargy of 
uncivilization. At that time, lectures and 


concerts were there unknown, drinking 
and card-playing being the chief amuse- 
ments. Fair-haired hurdy-gurdies (dan- 
cing-girls, so called) from the Fatherland 
made occasional visits —brief, but de- 
lightful ; and when the news went abroad 
that Madam Perron, with the assistance 
of her daughter Paulina (which had been 
abbreviated to Polly), were about to in- 
augurate a circle of dancing - schools, it 
was greeted with joy. So universal was 
the approval and support of the project 
by the miners, that when Steve Parsons 
growled out a rather ungracious opinion, 
he was looked upon as entirely beneath 
the refining influence of the saltatory art 
and of lovely woman. 

Madam Perron, with an enthusiasm 
for her profession which the prospect of 
a golden harvest had aroused in her, 
went from camp to camp, organized 
schools and hired halls, purposing to 
teach six classes in as many places, and 
to give to each one evening of every 
week. 

She was not only ambitious, but clev- 
er. It was easy enough to organize a 
dancing-school of gentlemen, even at 
$50 exch for the term; but to a complete 
success a fair attendance of the respect- 
able feminine element was necessary, 
and every one knows that the respect- 
able feminine element is a great coward 
about every thing new, excepting new 
fashions. New ideas, new projects, new 
people, alike are denied recognition while 
awaiting the verdict of Mrs. Grundy, or 
waiting to be measured by the old and 
tried standard set up by our predecessors 
for the guidance of a weak and undis- 
criminating sisterhood. Though Mad- 
am Perron came with a fair fame, the 
keen-scented detective abiding in the 
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breast of this feminine element whis- 
pered that something must be wrong, 
from the very fact that the ladies travel- 
ed without a male protector. Contact 
with the world had sharpened the wits 
of Madam Perron, who, learning that 
the Clarks—the most influential family 
at Snedaker’s — were relatives of some 
old pupils of hers in San Francisco, call- 
ed to tell them about their nieces, and 
so won their respect and good-will that 
Mrs, Clark, with but little urging, joined 
theschool. The battle was won, and the 
new idea was hugged with such warmth 
that each woman believed the scheme for 
a dancing-school to have originated with 
herself. Success being assured, the dan- 
cing-school fell into the routine of a 
weekly event, and was looked forward 
to, and prepared for, as a season of en- 
joyment by all, with one solitary excep- 
tion. 

Every mining-camp had, as every 
town has, its mystery, its human poser, 
its strange man or woman, who, not 


moved by recognized or permitted mo- 
tives, must needs be an ovtlaw, a sav- 
age, and one seemingly outside the pale 


of Christian influence. Snedaker’s had 
within her precincts a man, nearing the 
grand climacteric of life, who was yet 
youthful in daring and deed. He was a 
border man, and had migrated early to 
Texas; he passed through the Mexican 
War, and at its close found himself in 
California. He bore about with him the 
grizzly evidences of fervid suns and 
bleaching colds. The things which 
touch the hearts of most men he could 
look upon in cold disdain; yet it was 
said that once he laid a caressing hand 
upon the sunny head of Steve Parsons, 
and something like a far-off memory stir- 
red within the depths of his stony eyes. 
All knew that Steve never lacked for 
money, and that he was always extricat- 
ed from the consequences of his rash 
actions. This strange man could swear 
with polished blasphemy, yet never de- 
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scend to vulgarity; he gambled with 
cut-throats and the lowest of his species, 
yet he had never been seen in a soiled 
shirt; many a time penniless, he had 
never complained of luck; and though 
he lived alone in his cabin, he had never 
whined for the companionship of man or 
woman. One pursuit engrossed him: 
gambling. He was a gambler: not one 
of those wretched frauds, dependent 
upon tricks and cunning for success; 
not one of those debased beings, who 
profit by material cheats, by marked 
cards, and devices akin thereto. He 
looked deeper for the gauge of his wager, 
and saw, in the faces of the men about 
him, signs of the manner of hand he had 
to cope with. It was claimed by the fra- 
ternity, that he used in it only what the 
merchant-prince uses in his—sagacity— 
and the long-headed judgment that per- 
ceives, through the signs of the times, the 
coming misfortunes of others. These 
were the merits of the gambler, and their 
fullest exercise left him subject to the 
desperate chances that attend all of the 
profession. In the early days of Cali- 
fornia, familiarity with the use of deadly 
weapons was a fiecessary accomplish- 
ment of a gambler; and few were they. 
who plied the vocation for any length of 
time without being engaged in murderous 
broils. From Texas and Mexico stories 
of homicides followed the chief of the fra- 
ternity at Snedaker’s ; but, as they had no 
odor of assassination, and as testimony 
was always borne to his dauntless cour- 
age, and his sense of justice which im- 
pelled him to give to his opponent a 
chance equal to his own, they threw a 
glamour about him, that much resem- 
bled glory. Fame, such as this, shielded 
him from minor quarrels, and obviated 
the necessity of resenting trivial insults, 
but exposed him to the attacks of des- 
perate men, who then abounded on the 
borders of civilization, and in whose 
presence it was a mortal crime to say, 
“T am chief.” What there is of terri- 
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ble import in these words, it is hard for 
an inexperienced person to conceive, but 
all people familiar with life in Nevada, 
Montana, and Idaho, will bear witness, 
that, even now, fearful affrays follow 
theiruse. When a man’s hands have been 
once imbrued in the blood of his fellow, 
he is supposed to have overcome all 
scruples, and, ever after, will fight when 
called on. Since the chief's advent at 
Snedaker’s, he had been assailed with 
knife and pistol, had met the assail- 
ants with similar weapons, and, in every 
case, his wonderful courage, coolness, 
and skill had given him the victory. 
His worst enemies did not allege that 
he sought opportunities to take life, but 
rather that he tried to avoid difficulties ; 
but they said—and truly—that he de- 
clined no challenge—with or without 
cause, it was the same to him—and that 
if a person wanted to fight, was an abun- 
dant reason for fighting. In the far-off 
land of his birth, he had been called 
Oliver Mason; but when he stood be- 
fore the world a homicide and gambler, 
it called him by the new and significant 
name of “King of Spades.” Whether 
it was because in gaming his luck ran 
in spades, or that the spade is an emblem 
of mortality, or that he corresponded in 
appearance with the king of spades, no 
one knew: the name fitted, and was ac- 
cepted. Usage, finally, dropped the first 
two words, and he was known, spoken 
to, and of, as Spades. He alone, seem- 
ingly, had never heard of the dancing- 
school, though daily discussed within his 
hearing; his senses, apparently, were 
dead to all things save gambling. 

A long line of beautiful children, with 
feet incased in bronze or azure-tinted 
boots, with symmetric heels, the right 
daintily perched within the sheltering 
curve of the left foot, couchant and 
ready at the master’s word to spring 
into that witchery we call “dance,” is 
less suggestive, less picturesque even, 
than a stately row of full-grown min- 

Vor. VIII. — 13. 
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ers, each with the entire length and 
breadth of a nowise stinted foot point- 
ed at his right neighbor, carrying in its 
polished rigidness a suggestion of dan- 
ger in its vicinity; with hands moist in 
the sweat of agony, and glued firmly to 
the sides; the resolute plunge at the 
first note of music; the invariable fail- 
ure to catch the step and time; the re- 
newed attempts; the stern resolve to 
do, the shifting expressions of face, as 
sickening doubts of his original symme- 
try creep over his mind; also, the awful 
suspicion, that midnight watches in the 
damp mine have chilled the oil of his 
joints: these render a dancing-school of 
miners an enjoyable affair, to an observer. 
Its teachers were in nowise discouraged, 
but feelingly promised each pupil great 
success in the Terpsichorean art, by 
the end of the term. For the two weary 
hours spent in spasmodic efforts to sub- 
due the erratic movements of an Esme- 
ralda or Schottische, the scholars were 
generally rewarded by seeing the Fish- 
er’s Hornpipe, or some other “fancy 


dance,” performed by one or the other 


of the suave teachers. Never seemed 
feet to fly so fast—never looked feet so 
small—never looked blue silk so heaven- 
ly in color, or so imbued with the spirit 
of the dancer, as, in frolicsome freak, it 
would disclose the neat ankie, or sweep 
back, outlining the supple limb, then 
swing round in the full, graceful courtesy 
of a triumphant fiza/e to the spectators. 

Paulina was one of those healthy- 
natured beauties, who, to develop into a 
handsome woman, needed only a season 
of suffering. Joy so abounded in her, 
that a share in the struggles of the min- 
ers with unconquered Polkas did not 
suffice to damp her spirits. Round and 
round she went, her hand firmly grasp- 
ing any available part of male clothing, 
and, just as the eye had become accus- 
tomed to plain sailing, an untoward 
swing would bring them to the centre of 
the hall; then a tottering, and lurch back 
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to the ring, where the couple would quiv- 
er and waver, for a moment, like a ship 
in distress ; but, with the imperturbable 
and invincible temper of an educated 
machine, she would again attack the step, 
and boldly swing her partner into the 
proper time. 

The end of the term, which was to be 
signaled by a grand ball, was at hand. 
Polly, piquant and saucy, had flirted in- 
discriminately, bestowing her smiles and 
dances on all alike. Her mother’s eye 
held within its sweeping glance every ac- 
tion, and permitted no show of prefer- 
ence. Steve Parsons, notwithstanding 
his uncomplimentary remarks in the be- 
ginning, took great credit to himself for 
the success of the school, and, strange to 
say, fell deeply in love with Polly. Steve 
was more than ordinarily successful with 
the round dances: his legs had an innate 
good-breeding and masterly poise. But, 
ah, the rascal! never needed a man so 
much showing ; never was pupil so adroit 
in claiming a trial when it wasn’t his turn ; 
never did scholar willingly give so much 
time to his task. Steve was an agreea- 
ble, impressionable fellow, easily acted 
upon by art or nature, and always astray 
through his impulses. Evanescent were 
his fancies and feelings; therefore, no 
one could really depend upon him, yet 
every one liked him. So plausible, so 
full of pleasant surprises of intellect and 
culture; for Steve was a gentleman born, 
and only a vagrant desire to see the 
world had placed him in the mines. 

Harry Devoe—handsome, rich, and 
dissipated—was generally thought to be 
the favorite. He had a valuable mine, 
a house, and a Chinese servant. It was 
said that Madam Perron looked with a 
partial eye upon this son of Gallic ex- 
traction. Between Steve and Harry, 
there sprang up a jealousy. Steve re- 
ferred boldly to Harry’s misdemeanors ; 
Harry enlarged upon Steve’s short-com- 
ings. But not the hint of a preference 
could be wrung from the politic Pol- 
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ly—not a look, even, of astonishment 
at those dreadful crimes and errors. 
Miss Polly had been at a school other 
than the dancing—called Mercenary — 
which takes all the original and native 
flavor out of one: the school wherein 
one is taught to be all things to all men; 
to have no opinions ; never to be shock- 
ed or surprised; to have no religion, no 
politics, 20 preferences. Poor little Pol- 
ly, at seven years of age, far east of 
the Rocky Mountains, had struck the 
castanets with her baby thumbs, had 
kept step to their time before the pub- 
lic, and ever since had lived for the pub- 
lic and from it, and had been taught by 
it how to keep silent, and how to look 
pleased. These things she still did, and 
with a marvelously finished grace. Har- 
ry was well up in Man’s philosophy of 
Woman, which makes her a strange and 
curious creature: loving deeply, but mak- 
ing no sign; saying No while meaning 
Yes. He thought that beneath that pol- 
ished suriace of vermilion and white, roll- 
ed a lava-stream of affection for himself. 
Upon this supposition, he let his thought 
run far into the future, and resolved to 
know his fate at the ball. 

The dining-room of the best hotel in 
the place was secured for this ball—we 
might say the hotel itself, for the bar- 
room, the gamblers’- room, and the bill- 
iard-saloon, which were partitioned off 
from each other by green baize only, 
each expected to profit by the ball, as 
well as afford gratification to every vari- 
ety of taste. 

At last the night came, and with it all 
the better class of the female population 
and their attendants of six mining towns. 
Mrs. Larribee, the bride, and represent- 
ative of fon, who had spent a winter in 
Washington, was there in white silk, 
very tight in the waist, and very long in 
the skirt. She danced with no one but 
her husband. There was Mrs. Hol- 
combe, who had brought all her things 
in a bandbox. Dan. Holcombe had 
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realized largely from the recently pur- 
chased tailings of the Great Empire 
Company: hence, Mrs. Holcombe’s airs. 
Cyrus Dean came over from Smith’s 
Flat with his new wife, his old one be- 
ing yet alive and quite well in the States, 
and in hourly expectation of his return; 
also, his son Cyrus, Jr., with his wife, 
who had not thought it worth the trouble 
to unpack her trunk in so barbarous a 
country. Sophie Tyler was there in all 
the glory of a pea-green tarletan, in which 
she floated fleecily about. She was mar- 
ried at fifteen; divorced at seventeen; 
sent to a boarding-school by an admirer 
at eighteen; was finished and accom- 
plished at the age of twenty-one years ; 
was now visiting a sister in the mines, 
and deigned to grace the ball at Sneda- 
ker’s with her presence. 

So deeply engaged were the good peo- 
ple in dancing, gossiping, drinking, and 
card-playing, that no one noticed any 
thing unusual in the appearance of Pol- 
ly; indeed, there was scarcely any thing 
unusual. She was well dressed, had 
adorned herself with a profusion of flow- 
ers, and, throughout the evening, had 
shown a childish desire to be near her 
mother. Once, while dancing in the same 
set, she threw out her arms as though 
to clasp her, but immediately let them 
fall, and finished the dance with deco- 
rum. But frequently her wistful eyes, 
with a new-born shadow in them, fol- 
lowed her mother about as she trium- 
phantly conducted the ball. 

At one o’clock, some one claiming the 
hand of Polly for a dance, inquired of 
Madam Perron where she was to be 
found. Alarmed, she closely scanned 
the ball-room, to find that her daughter 
was not there. She was not in the dress- 
ing-room; she was not in the house. 
After long searching, and much inquiry, 
the man was found who had seen Polly, 
in company with Steve Parsons, leave 
Snedaker’s at a rapid speed behind a 
pair of horses. 
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Madam Perron had conceived an am- 
bition, in Polly’s early, promising youth, 
to take her back to /a belle France— 
there to make her shine by the glitter of 
the gold gotten here; there to marry 
her to a position far above her own, by 
the influence of money. Through what 
miserable depths had she not waded for 
it! She had curried the favor of people 
whom she scorned ; for it, she had drag- 
ged her innocent daughter from town to 
town, and had brought her in contact 
with doubtful men. In the mines she 
had realized so largely that she counted 
as nothing the degradation of her posi- 
tion as teacher of a dancing-school; for, 
with money in hand, could she not buy 
a Lethe for the memories of people who 
bore it in mind? Ali the activities of 
her life had centred upon the darling 
scheme of Polly’s advancement. The 
light which had for so many years illu- 
mined the pathway of Madam Perron 
had now suddenly passed into eclipse; 
and it seemed to her that it would have 
been easier far to have met death than 
this terrible disappointment. Frantic 
with her loss, she rushed from room to 
room, unable to realize the fact of the 
elopement. Her daughter, for whom she 
had planned other and better things, to 
marry a miner—never! But the fren- 
zied search proved fruitless; and, hav- 
ing had time to recover from the first 
great shock, she now felt the importance 
of immediate action. 

Harry Devoe, in the bar-room, had 
just drank to the success of his love, 
when the wild mother sprang into the 
midst of the group of men around the 
bar to find him who, her w6thgn’s soul 
told her, would fly to the rescue? “ Har- 
ry, Steve Parsons has carried off my 
daughter. You love her and hate him. 
Oh, bring her back to me. Who knows 
but they are already married. Ah, mis- 
ery! and to such a one—a light-hair- 
ed, silly boy.” “But one,” said Har- 
ry, “who has had years enough to de- 
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velop a craven and dastardly nature; 
for he who will rob a mother of that 
child for whose hand he dare not ask 
—he who will, under cover of night, 
steal away with the prize for which he 
dare not compete with other men—is a 
thief and a coward.” Slowly parted the 
green baize curtains which divided the 
bar-room from the gamblers, and slowly 
emerged from the smoke of the den the 
outline of a man. Cold and unimpas- 
sioned was the manner of Spades; but 
there was a meaning and energy in the 
tones of his voice, as he said, “Stephen 
Parsons is not a coward.” The jingle 
of glasses ceased; the hum of voices 
died away; even the distracted mother 
quelled her moan under the glance of 
Spades. 

Spades again spoke: “‘ Who says that 
Stephen Parsons is a coward?” 

“], Harry Devoe, say it,” echoed back 
as clearly and strongly the voice of the 
disappointed man, as he confronted the 
Statuesque figure. He looked almost 
handsome, as with one hand he flung 
back the mass of black hair, reveal- 
ing a face marred with dissipation, but 
transfused for the moment with the shin- 
ing light enthusiasm furnished. “I say 
it, sir. The man who steals in the dead 
of night what he would not dare to 
take in the day deserves to be called a 
coward and a thief; and I charge myself 
with visiting the penalty of these offen- 
ses upon him. Madam, return to your 
dance: I will bring your daughter back, 
safe, and unharmed as she left you.” 

“Hold!” said Spades. “The person 
who moves an inch, in pursuit of Ste- 
phen Parsons, has one to deal with who 
never missed his man, and who is as im- 
pervious to the cries of mercy as yon 
dull earth. Listen! They have been 
gone two hours; and though a man’s 
thought may be swift to the woman he 
loves, his impotent steps are slow. The 
priest who is to unite them has been in 
waiting for hours, only six miles away. 
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The words that make Stephen Parsons 
and Paulina husband and wife have al- 
ready been said. But were it not so, no 
human being could, with my knowledge, 
leave this camp in their search. Look 
at me, you—you foolish, babbling, mer- 
cenary mother! Look at me, men! 
What see you? A something at which 
you all shudder, and shun—a devil ina 
piece of bloodless flesh! I know I am 
the terror of this region. What, think 
you, made me an outcast, and brought 
me to this condition? Madam Perron, 
hearken! I had a mother, in whose 
eyes of affection I read the hope of all 
great and good things for her son; but 
she died, and I was left alone. And 
soon there came to me, as to most men, 
honest and sincere love for a woman; 
but her mother—such another as you, 
madam —stepped in and forbade the 
union, which would have been a bless- 
ing to us both, and gave her in wedlock , 
to another, a more prosperous man, who 
in two years’ time put the sod over her 
broken heart. Sirs and madam, Ste- 
phen Parsons is the son of the ane 
woman whom I loved and who was cre- 
ated for me: by her broken heart and 
life, I swear that no human being shall 
stand between him and his mate! I am 
scorched and riven by the sins of the 
world. I have seen much. I have trav- 
eled far. There has been no rest for my 
feet. But in no place where there are 
women have I failed to watch the curious 
workings of the heart called the moth- 
er’s. It is ever the same: much love 
for sons, little love for daughters —ay, 
so little, that the godliest ameng them 
will sacrifice her first-born, her lily, to 
the fiend of mammon. Go, madam; en- 
liven the dance with your presence; show 
yourself strong, once, by accepting the 
inevitable in a spirit of decency; for I 
tell you now, with this hand raised to 
heaven—this hand once warm with the 
return pressure of an angel’s love, but 
now the deadly terror of every man— 
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that Stephen Parsons shall love, wed, 
and live with the woman he has chosen.” 

The wretched mother shrank away, 
not reconciled, but cowed. So dry and 
dusty had been the ways of her own des- 
ert life, that she had forgotten the green 
spot of an early love: it came back to 
her as this strong man poured out his 
history to the amazed crowd, and she 
went to her room, overwhelmed with the 
strange thoughts that burned within her. 

Harry Devoe, defiant, and with a keen 
sense of the wrong done him, said: 

“Man, whoever you are, I denounce 
you. Youarea spy, an abetter of wrong- 
doing. You have lived here two years, 
an uncanny creature, neither flesh nor 
ghost. You never make words, but you 
provoke quarrels by your superhumanly 
reined temper. The imperial curl of your 
lip makes a man in your presence feel 
like adog. Who are you, who presumes 
to say that no one shall follow Steve 
Parsons? I defy you and your preten- 
sions to invulnerability. I am no assas- 
sin, and would not shoot you where you 
stand.” 

“Young Harry,” said Spades, “your 
unschooled blood prompts you to un- 
seemly things. What! turn these fes- 
tivities into a scene of carnage? For 
what should I kill you, my poor fellow? 
No, think better of it!” 

“You are thought to be a brave man,” 
returned Harry, “but I find you a cow- 
ard; you must fight” —at the same time 
slapping his face to provoke him to ac- 
cept the challenge. 

A scarce perceptible shade stole over 
the face of Spades; but with an even 
voice he said: 

“The blow suffices ; yet I do not thirst 
for your blood. Still, if your mind and 
temper do not change, I will meet you 
in the early morning, on Summit Hill.” 

With these words he disappeared, and 
resumed his game—composed and calm, 
entirely himself. 

Harry sat down, with a clouded and 
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sullen brow, to wait for the morning. It 
was not that he so bitterly hated Spades, 
that he sought this duel, nor yet because 
the man’s tyranny at this frenzied mo- 
ment was hard to be borne; but his 
mental and moral vision had become 
blurred by his defeat, and the aroused 
beast in his breast longed to destroy. 
The rainbow-promise of the last few 
days seemed now about to be followed 
by a dark deluge of blood —his own, or 
that of another. Yet he felt no regret, 
nor cared which of the two fell. 

Long ere the morning dawned, he re- 
paired to the appointed place. There, 
with weary pacings to and fro, he await- 
ed the coming of the hour and the man. 
At six o’clock, Spades, passing out of 
the hotel-door, and looking up the hill 
to the eastward, saw on its brow—be- 
tween him and the brightening sky—the 
form of Harry. He bowed his head, 
and, as he passed through the fast- dis- 
solving shadows of the valley and of the 
night, he seemed to stagger under the 
burden of a thousand dreadful years; 
but when he gained the upland, and 
came within Harry’s view, he had re- 
sumed his wonted appearance. 

Mechanically the two men took posi- 
tions, facing each. other—not so near as 
to imply bravado, nor so distant as to 
suggest a possible fear. Then the gray 
man, looking grayer in the dim light, 
said; 

“Harry, life may have blessings in 
store for you—fire first.” 

It was no craven fear that shook the 
hand of Harry, as he sighted his pistol ; 
but the dissipations of the night, the 
raging of the tumultuous passions within 
his breast, and the long, cold vigil of the 
morning, now had their effect. Twice 
the report of his weapon vexed the morn- 
ing air, and twice the ball flew harmless- 
ly past his antagonist, who stood as one 
hewn out of rock. Then the seeming 
statue raised his hand, and sent a bul- 
let through the brain of Harry, whose 
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lifeless body fell with a thud to the 
earth. 

Quietly sheathing his pistol, Spades 
walked slowly down the hill. Snatches 
of “Home, sweet home” floated to him 
from the dancing-hall, on the morning 
breeze. “Ay, home,” said he; “there 
is but one—the grave; and would to 
God, that I, rather than yon poor boy, 
had found it this day.” 

The revelers, unconscious of the im- 
pending duel, were not to be defrauded 
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of the last half of the night’s enjoy- 
ment, by the elopement; and so they 
had danced and drank, till break of day. 
And now they gathered around their 
comrade, as he lay prone on the ground. 
They opened the earth where he fell, 
and laid himin. The suns and rains of 
many a season have obliterated all traces 
of the grave; but the forgiveness and 
pity of gentle souls have swarded in im- 
mortal verdure the memory of the err- 
ing, but chivalric, Harry Devoe. 





IMMORTAL LIFE. 


I stood on the mountain pure and high; 
Gray vapors were blending sea and sky. 


The shadowy mist crept o’er the sun, 
The land, and the sea, and sky were one. 


The mystical mountains, pure and cold, 
To my waiting soul their secrets told. 


And listening long and waiting well, 
Inaudible voices rose and fell. 


And over the sea, where white mists hung, 
A wonderful ship in vision swung. 


The masts and the spars were burnished gold, 
Upheld in the vapor’s phantom fold. 


Oh, beautiful ship on yon dim sea, 
Oh, bringest thou treasures vast to me? 


Some radiant gem from far, fair realm, 
Oh, beautiful ship with golden helm? 


Or anchorest thou, to wait for me, 
This mystical port to fairer sea? 


I gazed on the ship of molten gold ; 
Inaudible sounds the secret told. 


It floated away from mortal sight — 
A luminous path of heavenward light. 


Away and beyond the mist and sea, 
The beautiful ship is waiting me. 
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A NEW school, or, shall we rather say, a 
new crop of critics, is springing up in these 
latter days, that threatens to bring into doubt 
all the literary judgments of the last and the 
present generations. The old authorities on 
rhetoric and criticism laid down the conserv- 
ative doctrine, that there is such a thing as a 
standard of taste by which the excellence of 
literary productions may be measured. The 
more recent critical authorities seem to ignore 
any such standard, and to repudiate the idea 
of an appeal to law or principle in meting 
out praise and censure. So far as poetry is 
concerned, nothing resembling an available 
criterion of merit is acknowledged. We have 
not even a generally accepted definition of 
poetry. Aristotle attempted one two thou- 
sand years ago, and out of the multitude of 
critics and rhetoricians who have made a 
similar attempt since his day, not one has 
succeeded in producing a satisfactory formu- 
la, or one broad enough to include all whom 
the world recognizes as poets. The review- 
ers of the new school are generally icono- 
clastic in spirit and oracular in manner. 
They scornfully reverse long-established de- 
cisions, and render no reason. Indeed, their 
whole attitude is not that of the reasoner, 
but of the revelator. Several of the disciples 
of this school have, within a short time, pro- 
mulgated their edicts against Tennyson. He 
is not only not the first among English poets, 
but ‘“‘he does not even belong to the first 
class." He is ‘*a third-class poet.’? He 
has ‘no strength.” He “will not bear 
translation.”” He deals too much in ‘the 
ornaments and embroideries of verse.”” These 
are a few of the things alleged in his dispar- 
agement by the iconoclasts. But the most 
unique count in the indictment against the 
laureate remains to be stated. After alleg- 
ing his vast inferiority to Byron in passion 
and power, the critic adds that this must 
necessarily be so, inasmuch as Tennyson has 


always lived a peaceful and reputable life, 
not calculated to arouse the fiercer and dark- 
er passions. ‘Powerful poetry,’’ it seems, 
can only be produced by great sinners, who 
have had such ‘experiences’? as can be 
gained in no other way than by a course of 
life which is prosaically characterized as crim- 
inal. If this theory is sound, San Quentin 
ought to turn out annually a crop of ‘‘ pow- 
erful’’ poets. It is worthy of note that the 
same critic who insists that Tennyson’s po- 
etry must inevitably be weak because his life 
has been that of a literary man and not that 
of a man of action, accords to Wordsworth a 
place among the greatest of English poets. 
Yet Wordsworth’s life was quite as tame and 
uneventful as that of the laureate. And we 
should like to know what this iconoclastic 
reviewer would say of Shakspeare, who, so 
far as the world knows, never had any more 
tragical personal experience in crime than is 
involved in the dubious story of his poaching 
adventure. Professor Aytoun, in his inimi- 
table burlesque of the spasmodic poets, rep- 
resents the god Pan as exhorting Firmilian, 
‘*the great youth baptized to song,”’ in this 
Strain : 
“ Let not love, 

Pity, remorse, nor any other thrill 

That sways the actions of ungifted men 

Affect thy course. Live for thyself alone. 

Let appetite thy ready handmaid be, 

And pluck all fruitage from the tree of life, 

Be it forbidden or no. If any comes 

Between thee and the purpose of thy bent, 

Launch thou the arrow from the string of might 

Right to the bosom of the impious wretch, 

And let it quiver there! Be great in guilt!” 


Pan’s advice will, no doubt, seem unimpeach- 
ably orthodox to the critics who insist that 
Tennyson can not be a poet of ‘* power and 
passion,” because his private life has been 
that of a Christian gentleman of scholarly 
tastes, and has not been diversified by any 
criminal or scandalous episode. 
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A FEW months ago, the lamented Loring 
dropped into the OVERLAND office, modestly 
holding back his ‘‘credentials,’’ but so brim- 
ming over with enthusiasm and good-fellow- 
ship that in a few minutes all hearts were 
open to him. The boy-man had already 
made a notable record in the field of litera- 
ture, at an age when most collegians are just 
picking the Sophomore shell. He was full 
of plans for the future. He wanted a taste 
of border life, and thought that six or eight 
months devoted to the exploration of a coun- 
try of which no intelligent account had ever 
been given, would abound in incidents which 
he should relish with the keenest zest, and 
perhaps turn to good account. The Wheeler 
Exploring Expedition furnished him just such 
facilities as he wanted. At the beginning of 
the winter he would return to San Francisco, 
write up his notes, furnish a series of articles 
for the OVERLAND, and enjoy such hospital- 
ities as might be extended to him. He had 
barely encountered all the hardships of the 
campaign, facetiously writing once that he 
still retained his scalp, and would soon give 
an account in person of his adventures. Im- 
patient of delays, he started one day in ad- 
vance of an escort: the tragedy has already 
been told. 

A few days previous to this fatal journey, 
Loring sat down on the sand at a point prob- 
ably overlooking the Colorado, and, with pa- 
per on his knees, wrote the following stanzas 
—the last poetical offspring of his fertile brain: 


ON THE RIO COLORADO. 


Over three hundred years ago — 
In the time of Old Spain, 
Ere history knew Mary Stuart's story ; 
Ere all the world was filled with Shakspeare’s glory : 
Even before this our dear country knew 
The Mayflower’s little crew, 
Sailed Alarcon — 
Half soldier he and half desperado — 
And he first came to this Colorado 
Over three hundred years ago. 


Over three hundred years ago! 

Read the old chronicles of that time, 

Kept by the monks in Mexico, 

Full of a bravery sublime : 

Perils from deserts hot and from snow ; 

Savages merciless to a foe; 

Cities older than Athens and Rome ; 

Towers and battlements all of gold — 

The women fair, and the warriors bold, 
And Alarcon 
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Sailed on the purple Colorado, 
To search for those cities, with Coronado, 
Over three hundred years ago. 


Over three hundred years ago! 
And Coronado met with him never, 
Never saw Alarcon again ; 
For he went over the mountains to the east, 
While the other strove on the unknown river; 
And when Coronado’s messenger came 
To the dreadful cliffs that no man may pass — 
Past the wonders of this enchanted ground, 
Through barren cafion and white morass : 
Then it was that letters were found 

From Alarcon, 
Who had sailed in vain on the Colorado ; 
Who never was to meet with Coronado, 
Over three hundred years ago. 


Over three hundred years ago ! 
And still there is only silence here — 
Hundreds of miles away from men, 
I sail here now even as they sailed then ; 
Half thinking their phantoms will soon appear 
On this purple-tinted and tawny river. 
And then I can hear the rapids roar, 
And the frothing waves lash the rocky shore ; 
And then another silence again. 
Thousands of feet high walls arise, 
Cliffs that almost shut out the skies — 
Barren save for the twining vines, 
And the silver cascades and water-falls 
That shine here and there on these rocky walls. 
Here a bird hovers over the wave ; 
Here a rattlesnake coils in his cave ; 
Or an Indian over the bank above, 
Hurrying swiftly, is seen to move — 
These are the only things with breath : 
This is the beautiful river of death — 
Death that may come at any hour, 
And death that has been. 
For now the dark cliffs no more shut us in, 
And forth we come in the light of day ; 
And now the sunlight falls —a golden shower — 
And even then all life seems far away ; 
For, gleaming roseate in the sunset glow, 
Castles and towers alone and lofty stand. 
The tawny, purple river moves below, 
Bringing no verdure to the lifeless land, 
And all is deadly silence, far and near. 
And from the old cathedral I can hear 
Strange, ghostly voices, which the wind bears on 
Over the Tejon — 
The Buena Guida: 
Voices of saintly priest and warlike leader, 
In the dead sunlight of the Colorado, 
Where Alarcon 
Sailed with bravery and bravado, 
To meet with Vasquez de Coronado, 
Over three hundred years ago. 


Over three hundred years ago! 

And still in their shadowy loneliness, 

With the barren desert for miles around, 
And nameless graves in the withered ground, 
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Stand castles and towers in Time’s duress 

On the beautiful river of death. 

In their sunlit gloom they seem to say, 

Soldier and priest have moldered away, 

But we stand now as we stood the day 
When Alarcon 

Sailed over the purple Colorado, 

To meet with Vasquez de Coronado, 

Over three hundred years ago. 


SINCE the opening of the exhibition of 
Judge Crocker’s collection of paintings at 
Snow & Roos’ Gallery, we have had — shall 
we say the pleasure? —of perusing half a 
score of ‘‘art notices’? in the daily and 
weekly papers, attempting a critical esti- 
mate of the merits of the pictures. Judging 
from the internal evidence, we should infer 
that the majority of these essays at art criti- 
cism were written by some literary person 
sufficiently gifted to be able to dispense with 
an actual inspection of the collection, and to 
evolve his disquisition from the depths of his 
interior consciousness, with no other aid than 
such hints as a lively fancy might derive from 
a glance at the printed catalogue. We can 
not profess to be much surprised at the fact, 
that the largest amount of praise has been 
bestowed upon the biggest picture in the col- 
lection, the ‘* Banquet of Queen Joan at Na- 
ples,’’ although its merits are of very much 
the same order as those that would prove 
most effective on a drop-curtain for the thea- 
tre. In addition to the important circum- 
stance that this painting covers more square 
yards of canvas than any other in the gal- 
lery, we will add, in justification of the crit- 
ics, that it also occupies the most conspicuous 
place on the walls, and comes first in the cat- 
alogue. Neither does the fact that No. 139, 
**Young Luther before Andreas Proles,’’ has 
not received any pronounced praise at the 
hands of the critics in question, affect us with 
special wonder. To be sure, it is by far the 
finest picture in the collection—but then, it is 
neither large nor showy, and is se badly hung 
that it would naturally escape the notice of 
the perfunctory visitor making a hasty round 
of the gallery. One of the reviewers of M. 
Taine’s little work on Italian art, says, in ef- 
fect, that a real knowledge of art is a dis- 
qualification for being a popular art critic. 
His idea seems to be, that a true understand- 
ing of art, and a genuine sympathy with it, 
would tend to make the critic serious and di- 
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dactic, whereas the uninitiated public natu- 
rally prefer the airy flippancy of the writer 
who knows just enough to enable him to dis- 
course plausibly and fluently on the subject, 
in the language of a man of the world, avoid- 
ing technicalities and all such details as would 
suggest the necessity of troublesome expla- 
nation. One admirable feature of this pop- 
ular style of criticism, is, that it is not encum- 
bered with the jargon of the studio, and nev- 
er overwhelms the reader with a humiliating 
sense of his ignorance. 


‘* THE fleshly school of poetry ’’ is a phrase 
for which, we believe, we are indebted to 
Mr. Thomas Maitland, who makes Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti the great living representa- 
tive of fleshliness in poetic art. Why this 
bad eminence should be awarded to Rossetti 
by so judicious a critic as Mr. Maitland, with 
the last two volumes of Swinburne before 
him, we frankly profess ourselves unable to 
explain. In epicene force, no less than in 
perfection of poetic form—at least, so far as 
metre and rhythm are concerned—there can, 
we should imagine, be no question as to the 
superiority of the author of ‘‘Laus Veneris”’ 
over the author of ** The Blessed Damozel.’’ 
Mr. Swinburne, notwithstanding the fact that 
he is, in years, the junior of all the singers 
whom Mr. Maitland classes as belonging to 
the fleshly school, is facile princeps in erotic 
art: the art that loves for its subjects—to use 
his own phrases—‘* harmonious nakedness,’’ 
and ‘‘consummate fleshly sculpture.’? The 
claim has been made, on behalf of the fleshly 
school, that it is par excellence the “healthy 
and human”’ school. To us, it seems that 
the reverse is the truth of the matter. We 
know of no poetry so thoroughly morbid as 
the erotic pieces of Swinburne, Rossetti, and 
their followers. The animalism of such po- 
ems as ‘‘ Anactoria,’’ and ‘* Nuptial Sleep,” 
is not a genuine animalism, but an artificial 
and affected one. Their nastiness is not an 
honest and natural nastiness. Compare them 
with the passages in Keats or Shelley that 
approximate to them most closely in spirit, 
and the overstrained and hysterical tone of 
the more modern productions will become 
unpleasantly apparent. Meantime, we may 
congratulate ourselves that the ‘ fleshly 
school’? has no representative among our 
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American singers, though Mr. Joaquin Mil- 
ler has breathed an occasional strain that in- 
dicates a sympathy, on the part of his muse 
(we trust it may prove but a passing one), 
with the exaggerated animalism of Rossetti, 
and the erotic ravings of the naughty Swin- 
burne. 


WHO sat for the picture of ‘‘ Colonel Ches- 
terfield Jocelyn?”’ Let the author of ** Lady 
Judith: A Tale of Two Continents,” be 
placed upon the stand to answer the inter- 
rogatory. If answer come from the artistic 
author, that the ‘* PRINCE OF ErtE”’ did sit 
for the photograph, as we opine, we have 
but another confirmation of the old proverb 
that ‘ Truth is stranger than fiction.’’ 

«The title ‘Colonel’ was given off- hand, 
just as a courteous and ornamental way of 
introducing a name. . «+ Pegple gave 
him the name of Chesterfield because he 
was so tremendously polite—the florid, old- 
fashioned politeness. He was a 


man of some fifiy years of age, perhaps, 
rather above the middle size, and so stout 
that his figure might almost be said to ap- 
proach corpulency. He was nearly bald— 


the forehead and temples were quite bare ; 
but he wore a full, dark beard and mustache, 
covering up the whole of his face from his 
aquiline nose downward. Magnificent dia- 
mond studs flashed from the vast expanse of 
white shirt-front. On one white finger was 
a ring with an emerald, on another a ring 
with a ruby. He held in one hand a double 
eye-glass, mounted in gold, and suspended 
around his neck by a thick gold-chain, while 
a gold-chain of different make was attached 
to his watch. He made a bow of quite sur- 
prising depth and graceful flexibility, consid- 
ering the portly bulk of his figure. 

He knew every thing, and had been ovesy- 
where; so, at least, one was led to be- 
lieve from his anecdotes and his assertions. 
Nobody’s opinion was of any value when 
compared with his. He spoke of great 
schemes involving millions on millions of 
dollars, in which he was concerned here, 
there, and everywhere, with as cool a care- 
lessness and ease as an ordinary man might 
allude to a projected change of lodgings, or 
a sea-side visit in the autumn. He professed 
to know every eminent public man of every 
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country under the sun. As to political opin- 
ions, he, Jocelyn, professed to have none : he 
was just as much attached to his friend Ho- 
ratio Seymour, as to his friend Charles Sum- 
ner, or Wendell Phillips. No; a man like 
him should be as impartial in politics as in 
science. . . Yet, the difficulty of judg- 
ing of the man’s true character was great. It 
might have been easy enough to dispose of 
the matter by setting him down as a mere 
braggart and liar; but Jocelyn had a won- 
derfully wide and exact amount of informa- 
tion—a perfect type of the Yankee—a dash- 
ing, daring, scheming American adventurer. 
He was profoundly selfish, world- 
ly-minded, ambitious, plausible, clever, sure 
to rise to the surface anywhere, and to be- 
come influential and conspicuous. This was 
Jocelyn, with his habitual expression of jaun- 
ty, braggart #souciance on his face ; a heed- 
less, harmless, egotistical donhomie, and bold, 
bright, genial self- conceit and self - satisfac- 
tion. Chesterfield Jocelyn had be- 
gun life with brilliant talents, a fierce, ener- 
getic, animal nature, and an unscrupulous 
will. He employed many of his early years 
in gratifying every desire just as it rose ; and 
his principal desires were three : women, the 
spending of money, and incessant occupa- 
tion. He had a nature so restless in its fierce 
vitality, that he must always be doing some- 
thing, or striving for something. At a criti- 
cal period he played for high stakes, and lost. 
There lay before him the choice of three 
courses: utter disgrace and social annihila- 
tion, suicide, or escape into an entirely new 
career. He chose the last. He flung him- 
self into the seething, fierce current of specu- 
lation in America, and he gave full vent to 
all his physical and mental energies there. 
It pleased him to obtain the stamp of a dis- 
tinct individuality. . Chesterfield Jo- 
celyn became, in his way, a famous sort of 
personage. He was a man to know, a man 
to dine with, to boast of having dined with. 
People were fond of saying, ‘ Chesterfield Jo- 
celyn has been telling me;’ or, ‘I dined 
with Chesterfield Jocelyn yesterday ;’ or, ‘I 
have just been introducing our friend some- 
body or other to Chesterfield Jocelyn.’ Jo- 
celyn was an authority on dinners, on wine, 
on the points of horses, the limbs of the bal- 
let, as well as the many and more serious 
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branches of practical knowledge we have al- 
ready indicated. . . The name of 
Chesterfield Jocelyn might have been ‘kept 
standing,’ as the printers say, so constantly 
did it make its appearance in the columns of 
the American journals. 

**, . . Tremendous excitement in Wall 
Street, New York. Excitement, too, hardly 
less great, in Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
and in Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
An audacious speculation, nay, rather, an 
outrageous gambling plot, having its focus 
of conspiracy in New York, had suddenly 
burst into shivers, carrying unheard-of com- 
mercial and financial destruction along with 
it. The plot had been of the boldest and 
subtilest nature. Had it succeeded, it would 
have placed at one coup the whole of the rail- 
way share market and the whole of the gold 
market literally in the hands and the power 
of a small cabal and clique of utterly un- 
principled and reckless operators, who might 
then have enriched themselves simply as they 
pleased and beggared whom they would. 
° . It was so audacious, so tremendous, 
so incredible, so impossible ; and yet it went 
so very near to success! Why, people de- 
clared to each other in wonder and affright, 
if the thing had had only half an hour, just 
half an hour more of secrecy, it must have 
succeeded. Wall Street simmered, fumed, 
foamed, roared, and swore for six-and-thirty 
tumultuous hours. . . The little, riot- 
ous imps of journalism, the stormy petrels of 
civil and political commotion and disaster, 
the New York newsboys, were never done 
yelling, ‘Here’s yer extra edition; more 
news from Wall Street!’ At one 
period of the crisis, there was ominous talk, 
not to be despised as mere empty threats, of 
executing summary justice on the principal 
ringleaders of the plot which had so nearly 
succeeded, and which even in its failure had 
brought down so wide-spread a ruin. 

‘*But who were the ringleaders? Fore- 
most and most ostentatious was, or rather 
had been, Mr. Chesterfield Jocelyn. His 
grandeur and ostentation were as tremendous 
as his cool composure or his magnificent get- 
up. His shirt - front, his diamond studs, his 
white waistcoat, his gossamer summer clothes, 
were perfection. He smoked unnumbered 
cigars; he made no end of jokes. For a 
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long time, the real drift of the financial game 
was not fully apparent. At last, however, 
the reality of the enterprise developed, and 
horrified Wall Street was not able then and 
there to grapple with the difficulty. When 
this point was reached, the complete success 
of the conspiracy would depend only on two 
things: the timely bringing up to Jocelyn’s 
aid financial reserves on which he counted 
for a final grand charge along the whole line, 
and the inactivity of the Government. The 
latter power, if made acquainted prematurely 
with the real drift of the scheme, might in- 
terfere by throwing its financial resources 
and potentialities into the scale on behalf of 
distracted Wal! Street. But Jocelyn believ- 
ed care had been amply taken on his side in 
both matters, and he awaited the crisis with 
composure and confidence. 

‘*But soon he began to grow anxious ; his 
lips were compressed; his eye wandered. 
He kept up his jaunty, defiant, z#souciant 
manner well enough; but his mind was mis- 
giving him. The financial reserves were not 
coming up, and the crisis was awful. Worse 
than that, ominous rumors began to float 
about that the Government at Washington 
had had its eyes suddenly opened, and had 
telegraphed to its agents in New York to in- 
tervene. Big drops of perspiration stood on 
Jocelyn’s forehead; he clenched his cigar 
fiercely between his teeth, and thrust his 
hands into his pocket that the quivering of 
the fat, ring-laden fingers might not be seen. 

- + None knew so well as Jocelyn did 
that the crisis was now over, and the whole 
plot a failure. . The scheme had ev- 
idently been abandoned, betrayed, denounced 
to the Government by one of its leading pro- 
moters. Jocelyn well appreciated the differ- 
ence between success and failure in the finan- 
cial operations of Wall Street. He 
drank iced draughts and smoked cigars in 
vain. He could not keep his composure. 
His lips were dry, and he was constantly 
striving to moisten them with a tongue hard- 
ly less parched. The game was over. Hun- 
dreds of men were ruined by him, and he, 
too, was ruined. Eyes began to look des- 
perately at him, fierce tongues swore at him. 
. He retired to a little retreat he had 
on Broadway, where only special personal 
acquaintances visited him ; of the very best 
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dressed among them it would have been safe 
to say, without fear of offense, that they were 
‘no gentlemen.’ They did not pretend to 
be. They professed to be ladies, but in their 
pleasant, confidential hours with their friends, 
they laid aside even that profession as weari- 
some and superfluous to sustain. 

“. . . Jocelyn’s was a magnificent equi- 
page. His team consisted of two splendid 
black horses, whose harness sparkled with sil- 
ver knobs, and bells, and ornaments. The 
sleigh was filled with superb and costly buf- 
falo - robes, from amid which Jocelyn might 
properly be said to emerge, as he threw the 
reins to his colored groom, and leaped light- 
ly, for a man of such bulk, on the pavement. 
Across his broad chest was buttoned a mag- 
nificent garment of fur; gleves of delicate lav- 
ender kid outside, and thick fur lining within, 
protected his hands; a powerfully flavored 
Havana blazed between his lips. A_ hot- 
house flower was glowing in his button-hole; 
aruby flamed in his cravat; perfume exhaled 
from his hair and his beard; a gold - rimmed 
double eye-glass dangled on his breast from a 
chain of gold. He drove up Broad- 
way, past the fashionable Grace Church, turn- 
ed into Fifth Avenue, rattled through the 
monotonous grandeur of its huge, brown- 
stone palaces — very stately and costly struct- 
ures; and at one of the largest of these he 
checked his horses and got out of the sleigh. 
He rang the bell, asked for Mrs. Braxton, 
and seemed to receive the answer confidently 
expected when he was told the lady was at 
home. Jocelyn appeared to be on familiar 
terms in the house. .He was shown into a 
large and handsome reception-room, furnish- 
ed with extravagant splendor, and crammed, 
or choked, with paintings, statues, statuettes, 
and ornaments. There was a rus- 
tling and rushing of silken and velvet dra- 
peries, and Mrs. Braxton stood before Ches- 
terfield Jocelyn, who first bowed almost to 
the ground, and then, advancing, took the 
hand extended to him and pressed it to his 
lips. Mrs. Braxton was a lady of 
rather short stature, but otherwise ample pro- 
portions. She had a broad head, with a 
broad face and forehead, and rather fine, 
dark eyes. Her mouth was large, 
with full lips, and good, white teeth. She 
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might have been called a fine-looking wom- 
an. She certainly was very remarkable. 

“Any body would have turned and looked 
after her as she passed on the street. No- 
body could have seen her in a crowded room 
without asking who she was. She 
was dressed in glowing ruby velvet, and her 
broad bosom was like a jeweler’s window for 
its profusion of chains and brooches. Her 
fingers were incrusted, rather than ornament- 
ed, with diamond and emerald rings. Mrs. 
Braxton appeared to take the courtly saluta- 
tion of Chesterfield Jocelyn very much as a 
matter of course. Jocelyn then handed her 
to a seat, and took a chair near hers.’’ 

By a most ingenious anachronism, we are 
introduced to ‘*Vermont’s most illustrious 
son, the prince of philanthropists and sover- 
eign of speculators.’’ Mr. Verpool, the busi- 
ness partner of Jocelyn, ‘*the uncultured old 
Vermont peddler, who could read men off 
at a glance,’’ pays his mental tribute to the 
character and endowments of his friend after 
this wise : 

‘* «He is a smart man, Chesterfield Jocelyn 
—a remarkably smart man; but he wants 
ballast. Kind of frivolous, somehow. He’ll 
soon be played out, if he don’t take care. 
Ideas splendid, but not practical. , 
Too much champagne and Clicquot, and din- 
ners at $30 a head, and late hours. A man 
should never see the wrong side of ten o’clock 
at night. I shouldn’t wonder if Jocelyn were 
to die without a red cent —or come to a vio- 
lent end, perhaps. There’s something in his 
eye that looks like that, somehow.’ 

e. The hideous tragedy was all 
over. - Chesterfield Jocelyn, the out- 
cast of English aristocracy, the forger and 
swindler, the fearless, audacious adventurer, 

had utterly broken down at the last, 
and died, not like a felon, not even as he 
himself had said, like a dog.”’ 

Had Justin McCarthy the spirit of proph- 
ecy, that he should have foreshadowed the 
tragic ending of so dashing and brilliant a 
career? Rather, was it not the inevitable se- 
quence of such a life? Was any supernat- 
ural gift of prophecy needed, when revela- 
tion and experience unite in affirming, that 
the way of the transgressor is hard, and that 
there are steps which take hold on death? 
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THE LAND OF LorNnE. By Robert Buchan- 
an. New York: Francis B. Felt & Co. 
The author dedicates his work to the pop- 

ular young Princess Louise, whose marriage 
with the Marquis of Lorne occurred about the 
time of its publication in England. The de- 
lay in the reprint of so admirable a work is 
somewhat remarkable. Local considerations 
may have had somewhat to do with the warm 
welcome which greeted its appearance across 
the water, but these are unessential, as it car- 
ries its own recommendations, and is in no- 
wise dependent upon adventitious influences 
to advertise its claims to favor. 

The Land of Lorne is a fascinating histor- 
ical narrative of the ‘*Cruise of the Zern,’’ a 
small portion of which has appeared in print 
before. The little cutter Zern, ‘‘agile and 
beautiful as the sea -swallow from which she 
takes her name,” is affirmed to be the small- 
est craft of its kind that ever ventured to the 
Outer Hebrides—a mere little wind-straw of 
a boat, carrying but seven tons; and in her 
tiny cabin, so small that it was impossible to 
sit upright, this select party of enthusiastic 
adventurers were to sleep for months. The 
impassioned author says: ‘‘ The smaller the 
craft, the fewer the fellow-beings at hand, 
the intenser the enjoyment both of storm and 
calm. It is a proud pleasure to dash like a 
sea-fowl under the very mouth of the tem- 
pest, conscious of the life in one’s veins, 
drunken as it were with the excitement and 
uncertainty of the hour—awake to every quiv- 
er of the little yielding creature under the 
wings of which you fly, feeling its panting 
breath come and go with your own, till, per- 
chance, its wings are folded down close, and 
it swims with you for very life before the ele- 
ments which follow screaming in its track. 
After a flight so fine, the soul is ready for 
strange, calm waters and melancholy peaks, 
fit to feel the pathos and sweetness of things 
at rest, ending with that slim, pathetic trem- 


ble, amid which we seem to feel God’s shad- 
ow in our souls. In this life, and perhaps in 
lives beyond, there seems need of some such 
preparation for great spiritual peace ; and it 
is therefore a poor soul which has not felt 
some very rough weather.”’ 

Thus beautifully, throughout the volume, 
does the poet -narrator blend genial sugges- 
tion with charming incident. The field of 
his explorations is one well calculated to kin- 
dle all the fervor and enthusiasm of the poet- 
ic soul. A marvelous mélange of tradition, 
history, poetry, and legend intensifies the ro- 
mance allied to the Scottish coast, and it 
would seem must necessarily invite all those 
whose hearts reverberate with the pleasing 
echoes which Nature is capable of producing. 
Yet, the author asserts that this charming 
route is seldom traversed by the tourist, al- 
though abounding in shapes of beauty and 
forms of life so fresh and new, that a ramble 
half round the globe in search of the beauti- 
ful would scarcely afford so novel an experi- 
ence. 

Mr. Buchanan’s descriptions of natural 
scenery are pictorial and poetic, leaving 
nothing to be desired; they are illumined 
with incident, and are all astir with life. 
The chapter entitled ‘¢ Pictures Inland,’’ is as 
beautiful as an idyl — ‘‘a solemn-thoughted 
idyl.”” Like the marvelous land which was 
at once its cause and inspiration, it is redo- 
lent of joy and wondering admiration. Such 
a harmonious commingling of sun and shad- 
ow, of scenic loveliness and sombre perspect- 
ive, of the moral and esthetic, of the myste- 
rious and the spiritual—it is the unmistakable 
conception of the poet of Nature, nursed by 
Art. Aristotle says that the world is a copy 
or transcript of those ideas which are in the 
mind of the first Being—in other words, that 
the Creator photographs Himself in His 
works. Even so does every author photo- 
graph himself, and we may discover the in- 
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ner man from the outward indices which he 
voluntarily presents to us. 

Critically considered, as an historical nar- 
ration, Zhe Land of Lorne may be said to 
deviate from the strictly conceded rules of art 
in regard to historical composition ; but gen- 
ius should be permitted to elect its own 
method of procedure. Genius best succeeds 
by yielding quick obedience to ‘the invisible 
helmsman.”’ If an author can more effectu- 
ally conquer success by a deviation from es- 
tablished rules than by a rigid adherence to 
them, he deserves the plaudits, not the cens- 
ure, of mankind. There is nothing so suc- 
cessful as success, and it affords quite as lit- 
tle consolation to the author as to the patient 
to know that he is dying secundum artem. 
From the rich repertory of landscape-pictures 
we snatch a fragment. In his glimpses of 
the Outer Hebrides, he says: ‘* A few mount- 
ains, endless stretches of peat-bogs and small 
lagoons, a long tract of shell -sand hillocks, 
all environed, eaten into, and perpetually 
shapened afresh by the never-resting sea. 
Like all such children of the sea, they flit 
from mood to mood, sometimes terrible, some- 
times miserable, peaceful occasionally, but 
never highly gay.”’ And now the poet steps 
nimbly forth again, laden with the lotus fruits 
which imagination yields: ‘* The clouds may 
shape themselves into the lurid outlines of the 
old gods; the mist on the* margins of the 
pools may become the gigantic witch - wife, 
spinning out lives on her bloody distaff, and 
croaking a prophecy ; but gentler things may 
not intrude, and the happy sense of healthy 
life dies utterly away.’’ 

His interpretation of the Scotch character 
is truthful and clear. It is the clever portrait- 
ure of every-day life, embellished with all the 
little frivolously important minutia, of which 
the mere superficial observer makes no note. 
There is the charming exactitude of a Bos- 
well, minus his weakness, plus somewhat of 
the literary strength and brilliancy of Lamar- 
tine in his historical romances. In deep pa- 
thos, touching simplicity, refinement of feel- 
ing, delicate discrimination of character, ex- 
quisite sentiment, and subtile human ten- 
derness, nothing could excel ‘Eiradh of 
Canna,”’ ‘ 

— “a woman of a steadfast mind, 
Tender and deep in her excess of love.” 
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We envy not the stoic who can close this 
pathetic chapter without at least heaving a 
sigh heavy with heartache: such apathy 
might well astonish even Zeno himself. 
“She knew the name of trouble,’’ poor Ei- 
radh ; ‘‘the Lord drew silver threads in her 
hair, and made lines like pencil - marks over 
her face ; and when she was thirty-five years 
of age her sight failed her, and she had to 
wear glasses. She had little sickness, but 
she stooped in the shoulders, and had a dry 
cough ;’’ and all this because Calum, her 
husband, *‘was a double man, with a side 
for his home and another for strangers; and 
the first side was as dull as the second was 
bright.”” But in those days voices came 
about her that belonged to another land, and 
the faces of loved ones went past her, ‘like 
the white breaking of a wave on the beach at 
night.’’ They were representatives from the 
Court of Heaven, sent to divorce Eiradh, and 
bring her back to her Father’s house with 
“‘many mansions.’’ The author evidently 
does not make the acquaintance of these 
kindly, gentle, open-handed, bonny folk by 
the aid of a spy-glass poised on the summit 
of ‘*the mighty Scaur of Eig ;’’ but he wins 
their confidence by walking side by side with 
them, and learning through human fellow- 
ship the hidden lore of both place and peo- 
ple, thus making 7he Land of Lorne one of 
the most charming and interesting of books. 


Tue Expiorers’, MINERS’, AND METAL- 
LURGISTS’ COMPANION. By J.S. Phillips, 
M.E. San Francisco: Dewey & Co. 


The title-page to this volume sufficiently in- 
dicates its general scope and purpose. A work 
of this kind has been much needed by those in- 


terested in mining on this Coast. The author 
has performed his labor well, and, with the 
exception of some minor imperfections of 
style, produced not only a well-arranged, and 
somewhat original, but also a highly inter- 
esting and useful work. The book contains 
640 octavo pages; the whole embellished 
with numerous cuts, illustrative of the several 
subjects treated —some of these being orig- 
inal—and the whole creditable, as regards 
mechanical execution. The first section of 
this work is devoted to a consideration of ge- 
ology and mineralogy, wherein the author 
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treats of the structure of the earth, tracing it 
from its initial chaotic state to the earliest ap- 
pearance of its primitive mountains ; the for- 
mation of its various rocks; the theory of 
earthquakes ; its vein system, etc. Some of 
the ideas set forth in this chapter, though 
striking and unique, are well sustained. Part 
second is devoted to the subject of explora- 
tion, or ‘‘ prospecting,’’ giving directions how 
and where to carry on the business ; pointing 
out the most favorable formation in which to 
seek for metalliferous veins, and the best 
methods for ascertaining their value, etc.— 
all of which can not fail to be of great service 
to that class for whose use it is chiefly intend- 
ed. Section fourth is occupied with ques- 
tions relating to mining and engineering —a 
branch in which our people have been espe- 
cially deficient, and who must, therefore, be 
proportionately profited by what is here said. 
In this department the author seems to be en- 
tirely at home, the whole subject having been 
treated in a masterly and exhaustive manner ; 
mechanical engineering, both above and be- 
low the surface, the best style of engine and 
machinery for hoisting, pumping, concentrat- 
ing, crushing, and for effecting the various 
other operations required, being ably han- 
dled. The last chapter is devoted to metal- 
lurgy ; the various means and methods adopt- 
ed in the treatment of refractory ores, both 
in their reduction, and with a view to dimin- 
ishing their weight to insure cheaper convey- 
ance to market, being ably discussed and in- 
telligently disposed of. 

This book, while well arranged and vigor- 
ously written, shows signs of having been 
prepared in haste: the style, as before re- 
marked, leaving the impression on th. read- 
er’s mind that the author had been, at times, 
greatly hurried. His meaning is, neverthe- 
less, always clear, and his language good 
Anglo-Saxon; while, so far as the mere 
graces of style are concerned, it could hardly 
be expected that they would receive much 
attention in a book like this: we might al- 
most say that any attempt at ‘‘fine writing ’’ 
would be a blemish in a work of this kind. 
The man who has had to wrestle with pon- 
derous machinery, who has passed his days 
amidst the hissing of steam and the pounding 
of engines, or down in the dripping alcoves of 
the mine, could have had but little leisure 
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for the study of rhetoric, and few will com- 
plain that he has attempted to introduce so 
little of it into this volume. He has rendered 
to the leading industry of the Coast a valua- 
ble service—has furnished the mill-man and 
miner a safe and much-needed practical 
guide—having earned for himself, all things 
considered, the credit of producing one of 
the most useful works ever issued from the 
press of San Francisco. 


THE WANDERER. A Colloquial Poem. By 
Wm. —_ 4 + “waned Boston: James 
R. Osgood & 

Mr. Channing is evidently a lover of woods, 
mountains, and seas, and a careful student 
of Nature; yet his poems seem to us the re- 
sult of literary culture, rather than of a gen- 
uine inspiration. They smack of the library; 
they smell of books, and not of wood-berries 
or wild thyme or sea-grasses. No one can 
deny his liberal appreciation of the poetical 
stock that is the theme of all song; and there 
are lines in his book that one loves to linger 
over. 

The following quotation affords a specimen 
of Mr. Channing’s manner of versifying; and 
we are inclined to accept it as a portrait of 
the late Mr. Thoreau. The lines occur in 
that section of the poem entitled ‘* The Her- 
mit :”’ 

* Aside from all the jaundice he had caught 
From the seducing past, I think he dwelt 
As near to Nature’s heart as most who breathe ; 
Nor robust woodman, and the swallow tribe 
Of dreaming poets or their writing folk, 
Enjoy more comfort in their lonely life. 
True, the traditions of the race still ticked 
Like spiders in the web, shut in his ears ; 
And still he heard that drumming in his dreams, 
And schemed reforms to agitate the earth 
With penny wisdom, and insure the peace. 
Yet oft he fed the titmice from his hand ; 
And the old, cautious muskrat, who, behind 
This hermit’s hut, had built himself a house, 
Felt no alarm at him who daily left 
An alms at his back-door, and kept’ the faith. 
When the short winter days ran rapid out, 
If clear the air, he heard the small pond sing 
Its well-known strains of pleasure and of praise, 
As on the strings of an olian lyre: 
And saw the sentry pine: that fringe the east 
Erect their emerald tips along the eve, 
While all the singular fibres of the pond 
Kept on their whining music.” 


There is in this volume of Mr. Channing’s 
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a careless disregard of rhythm and the con- 
ventional forms of verse, for which even the 
exquisite apology of Mr. Emerson can not en- 
tirely compensate. 


GOETHE’s POEMS AND BALLADs. Transla- 
ted by W. E. Aytoun, D.C.L., and Thom- 
as Martin. New York: Holt & Williams. 


We have a growing confidence in the crit- 
ical judgment of Messrs. Holt & Williams. 
Every fresh publication is a satisfaction ; at 
any rate, we are seldom disappointed after a 
careful examination of their latest issue. We 
believe they publish no magazine, in which 
they find it convenient to bolster their literary 
sucklings, and force their sales with sensa- 
tional reviews of their own publications, as 
extravagant as they are undignified. 

These translations are graceful and flow- 
ing; they read as though their new dress 
suited them; yet all the delicate vagueness 
and mysticism of the original are skillfully 
preserved. 

We can not refrain from quoting this charm- 
ing lyric, which somehow always brings up 
the picture of Marguerite at her spinning- 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


[FEs. 


wheel, and echoes the delicious harmonies of 
Gunod : 


“THE KING OF THULE. 


A King there was in Thule, 
Kept troth unto the grave ; 

The maid he loved so truly 
A goblet to him gave. 


And ever set before him 
At banquet was the cup; 

And saddening thoughts came o’er him, 
Whene’er he took it up. 


When Death with him had spoken, 
His treasures ranged he there, 
And all, save one dear token, 
He gifted to his heir. 


Once more to royal wassail 
His peers he summoned all ; 
Around were knight and vassal, 
Thronged in his father’s hall, 


Then rose the grand old Rover, 
Again the cup drained he, 
And bravely flungtit over 
Into the welt’ring sea. 


He saw it flashing, falling, 
And settling in the main, 
Heard Death unto him calling — 
He never drank again!” 
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By A. S. Roe. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 
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